SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume XXIV SATURDAY, 


HECKLING THE COLLEGE 
EVERYBODY is interested in education, be- 
» everybody for at least a small part 
life goes to school, and nearly every- 


sends his children. Everybody has 


right to eriticize education, because 
everybody contributes in taxes, if not also 

uition, to the support of education 
Always, a great many persons exercise the 
Just now, a great many 
The 
Not 


introduction of the elective SyS- 


right to criticize 
of them are criticizing the college. 
colleges themselves are full of unrest 
even the 

a generation ago was attended by so 
much oral and printed diseussion of col- 
lege problems 


When 


the curriculum was being liberalized a gen- 


There is this difference, however. 


the literature of college dis- 
To-day, it 


is almost wholly the literature of disap- 


eration 


ago, 
cussion Was relieved by hope. 
pointment. The elective system has failed 
the 
lent who was to study with effect be- 


+ 


0 bring in the intellectual golden age: 


cause he was to study only subjects for 
which he was enthusiastic has found that 
there are no subjects for which he ean be 
enthusiastic. On all hands the charge is 
made that the college is a failure. It is 
being heckled alike by friend and enemy. 


I 


The college is a victim. I am writing of 
the college of liberal arts existing as a part 
of the university, but what I write is true 
also of the independent institution so long 
a feature of American education. The col- 


lege is the victim of force. 


The college has its own purpose and its 
own character. 


The ideal of the university 
is (© communicate, within limits. technical 
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hii 


and professional learning of every 
The university prepares experts. The idea 
of the college of liberal arts is not that; its 
aim is to introduce the student to the intel 
leectual life, to 


possible with the main subjects of systema 


acquaint him as much as 
tized thought and learning, to cultivate in 
him the method and the temper of special 
inquiry, to prepare him for life rather than 
for a living. The college does not presume 
to teach everything, or everything about 
any one thing. It stands in general for 
pure knowledge rather than applied. It 
lays the foundations for the technician, the 
professional or the citizen to build on. By 
plowing, harrowing and fertilizing, it pre 
pares the field for the planting. It may in 
origin have been designed for the prepara 
tion of ministers of religion, teachers and 
the higher professions in general, but 

never at any time pretended to purely 

The 


dent must go from its halls to the seminary, 


fessional character ministerial sti 
the medical student to the medical college 
the law student to the college of law, the 
business man to his apprenticeship. It is 
not the college’s purpose to provide a tech 
nical training even for the only professiona! 
that 


The teaching profession is only 


student issues from its gates—the 
teacher. 
an accident of the college. 

This was and this is the ideal of the e 
lege. If in practice it is not consistent, 


is because it is under constraint of the 
world and has been compelled to yield. It 
was compelled to add to its ancient classical 
the 


historical course 


and modern classical courses general 


science course, the civic 
the English course, and the like It was 
compelled to abolish courses and degrees 


and to adopt a course and a degree. It 
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became an elective institution with restric- 
tions. Within varying but on the whole 
rather wide limits, for the past score of 


+ 


years or more the student has been able to 
choose at pleasure the subjects of his study. 
The gradual throwing open of the college 
gates to all sorts of practical interests has 
provided, at least in appearance, the means 
of approach to every possible occupation in 
the professional, technical and_ business 
world; the liberation of the student from 
fixed courses or subjects has given him the 
opportunity, so far as that is possible with- 
out making the college of liberal arts itself 
a university, of at last utilizing college as 
a ‘‘preparation for life.’’ 

Wave after wave of invasion has beaten 
upon the college. Outlander after out- 
lander has bargained or forced his way 
within the walls and settled there, until the 
original stock is sometimes hard to recog- 
nize. Consider the different colonies that 
now inhabit the college, and how by al- 
liance and intermarriage they have made 
themselves secure and sometimes even domi- 
nant. There are the to-be lawyers and doc- 
tors who want or must have the college 
degree but want it on their own terms of 
electing only such courses as are practically 
courses in law and medicine and of pursu- 
ing them in the professional spirit. There 
are the technical students who are urged 
by conscience or compelled by deans to 
learn their mother tongue and to get at 
least a glimpse of the less material world 
before passing on to exclusively practical 
life, but who do not for one moment cease 
to be technical students. There are the stu- 
dents who want a veneer of liberal arts for 
business purposes, and who bring with them 
the atmosphere of salesmanship and intoler- 
ance of everything that delays their getting 
into action. There are the students who 
want to be fitted for the making of com- 
mercial posters and the furnishing of rich 
men’s homes, the invention of salable ap- 
paratus and formulae and the securing of 


lucrative secretaryships. There are the « 


dents who want to learn how to writ, 


remunerative feature articles and « 


stories. There are the graduate studen: 


who are impatient to do research work 
subjects of whose fundamentals they 


ta 


still ignorant. There are those who ha 


come up from the high school with unf) 


ished languages and mathematies, and bri 


noe 


with them the spirit of merely working , 
a task. There are those who come up wit} 


the theory that real education is not 


despicable process of studying books by 


of ‘‘meeting men.’’ There are the p 
poseless fops and frips who settle on to 
professor’s shoulders the burden of resp: 


Y 


il 


sibility to interest them, at the same tim 


that they refuse to be interested in am 


l 


thing but their own and each other’s faces 


and feet. 


1 


With the college thus harboring within 


y 


her walls the disaffected, the parasitic and 


the actual enemy, it is little wonder that 


she is the object of attack and that 


chorus of adverse criticism has never beer 


Y 


so great. The character of the college has 


been obseured. <A score of interests ds 


| 


mand of her what has never been either 
her nature or in her purpose to give. N 
is it only the outsider who mistakes her 


ye 


for 


what she is not. There are professors and 
students within her walls who are all but 


unaware that the college of liberal arts, 


less than other colleges, has its own metho 


n 


/ 
i 


and purposes, or who for the sake of nun 
bers and the prospect of reputation or other 


advantage are willing to see it professi 


T 


alized or commercialized, or, what is just 
as wrong, made into a mill for the grinding 


out of specialists. 
The college is thus the victim both 


force and of mistaken identity. As a mat- 


nh 


ter of fact, she has never wholly or ev 
in great part surrendered her ideal 


lr 


spite of all concessions to the practical and 


the immediate in the curriculum, in s} 


of concessions in the matter and manner ‘ 
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urses, she has not consented to the would go on to stiil greater liberalization, 


ning of the time requirement, she still meeting the difficulty by letting cireum- 
:res her purposes as of the older times, stances have their way; but this would be 
eultural ideal still dominates her, she surrender. chaos and extinction There 
dominates the campus and continues are those who have ‘‘visions’’ and the faith 


. the heart of the university, she still that would remove mountains; but to vigi- 
retains her identity. Victim as she is, she lant and sober heads and hearts these 
. still the college of liberal arts. visions seem to depend for realization upon 
it is the failure tocomprehend thisandthe fundamental changes if not in human, at 
inwillingness to accept it which are mostly least in American. nature. 
sponsible for the present heckling of the Visions and vision are two different 
lege. It is natural for the technical, the things. It is well to note that visions have 
mmercial and the professional interests, for all time oceurred chiefly during exalted 
iding the specialists, when they have moments in the night; if not in sleep, at 
presumed to dictate the content and spirit least on the borders of sleep and waking, 
the curriculum and have not succeeded, when the ordinary sights and sounds of 
complain. It is natural for students in life are absent and the world is vague and 
llege and for graduates looking back from _jnsubstantial. It is not often that the vision 
, suecessful business career upon the time  oeeurs in the light of common day and in 
they ‘‘wasted in college studying subjects the midst of things and circumstances af- 
tally unrelated to life’’ to complain. It  fording the standard of reality. The vision 
s natural, too, for professors and students has always been associated with delusion. 
irsuing their work in the liberal arts to There are one or two heavenly visions on 
mplain. What with ignorance of the col- record, but not enough to establish the 
ge’s purpose, what with the deliberate vision as a sure means of edification ; we are 
perversion of its aims and methods, what not all Sauls of Tarsus or Isaiahs. 
th the formalization and mechanization The seers of the college have entertained 
instruction compelled by mass produc- two major visions and innumerable minor 
n, What with the meticulous strictness There is the vision of those who see the 
mpelled by the presence of the shirk and college student left entirely to his own de- 
he mucker, what with the measuring and vices and at the end of his course appear- 
recording of credits, such of the liberal arts ing before the examiners a perfect example 
is are still unrelated with the practical no of self-reliant scholarship; a vision enter- 
longer command the respect and enthusi- tained by those who have heard of German 
ism they once enjoyed. achievement, but who leave out of account 
the austerity of German preparation for the 
II 
Where there is so much dissatisfaction, tual wastage of German university life, the 
there is naturally much talk of remedy. differences between European and Amer- 
There are the conservatives who would re- ican social conditions, and the fact that a 


university, the moral, physical and intellec- 


turn as far as possible to the conditions college is not a university. 
‘forty years ago; forgetting that disen- There is the more attractive, and at pres 
fagement, not to call it unscrambling, is a ent more fashionable, vision of the student 
ficult process. Consider the vested in- pleasantly mingling in the fellowship of 
erests in the college; there, as elsewhere, tea and sports, with a few professorial con 
tails in machinery and men, once in- ferences, an occasional lecture and a little 


a, remain. There are those who leisurely reading, and after several years 
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ave 


graduating summa cum laude an accom- 
plished scholar, a perfect gentleman and 
a practical statesman ready to rule empires. 
This is the vision of those who have heard 
what Oxford does for England and how 
free she leaves her students, but who know 
nothing of English life, nothing of Oxford 
tradition, nothing of Oxford severity, and, 
one might think, nothing of the history and 
character of American education. 

There are the less comprehensive but 
more intense visions of those to whom rem- 
edy is easy and simple; for it is a fact that 
the simple vision is usually the surest. 
There are those who see the student need- 
ing only an orientation course to prepare 
him ideally for the rest of his college career 
and for life itself, and who do not seem 
aware that there is more to teaching than 
the handing out of labeled information and 
opinion and more to learning than the 
filing of data. There are those who would 
multiply the student’s interest and effi- 
ciency by simply requiring a course of lec- 
tures explaining to him at the beginning 
of the first semester how to go about col- 
lege life and what it all means; again for- 
getting that, for a freshman no less than 
for other people, being told and realizing 
are not identical. There are those who 
would stimulate him by giving him free- 
dom from courses during the junior and 
senior years and who seem to have forgot- 
ten what manner of boy and girl the col- 
lege has been dealing with all these years, 
besides having little faith in their own in- 
struction. There are those who would have 
him study a single subject or a single period 
‘‘in all its ramifications and implications, 
ancient and modern,’’ and who seem not to 
have considered the question of finding pro- 
fessors able to conduct such studies. And 
there are always the inspired tinkers who 
believe that with the addition or subtraction 
of a course or an hour or some detail 
‘‘which so far has not been called to the 
attention of this faculty,’’ the problem will 


be solved and we shall at last really beg 


to educate. 
Ill 
If one were invited to comment 
might say, first of all, that these vis 
lack somewhat in clarity when comn 


_ 


eated in detail by the seer. The fact of grea 


luminosity is about all that we can bs 
of. When it comes to giving them dist 
ness of outline or content, we are soon 


‘ 


in talk about how ‘‘in some way, by s 
means,’’ ‘‘tentatively,’’ ‘‘increasing 
‘*substantially,’’ ete., we shall ‘‘at xs 


time’’ be able to ‘‘work out’’ ‘‘some 


tem whereby,’’ etc., ete., until we real 


that by comparison present conditions 


T 


solidity and certainty themselves. It 


probably no accident that the most tal 


tive reformers of the college are the pr 
sors themselves, and the professors of 


liberal arts rather than of the more pract 


eal subjects. Despair of the present 
unquestioning faith in a perfect futur 
their least fertile reeruiting ground a 
those engaged in the output of somet! 
actual and concrete 


In the second place, one might say t 


these and other proponents of the cur 


together with critics in general, allow the 


selves to forget, if indeed they have 

realized, the positive achievements of 
college. We listen too much and look 
little. We remember every satiric or w 
arraignment, but do not treasure up 

equal interest the opposite testimonies 

forget that our own college days are n 
far away in space or time as to warrant 
taking for granted that they are not be 
repeated in other lives to-day. 


I recall my own experience. I have a 


ways looked back upon the success « 


Ww 


Wi 


college in what it did for me as admira 


and unqualified. It gave me a wide | 
pect over several of the main fields 
knowledge, it pointed out some feature 


other fields which remained in the dim 


distance, it bred in me a respect for int 





mer 











tyal effort, it communicated to me some- 
ng of the scholar’s temper, it taught me 
walk with humility, it showed me how 
operate in intellectual processes, it 
i me to distinguish between bad and 

1 and good and better and better and 

st. and it set me to thinking and feeling 
the meaning of education to my own 

ind to the life of civilization. It did 

not teach me everything, it did not arrange 
faultlessly symmetrical whole what 

d teach me, it did not tell me what 
erything meant, it did not send me out 
a degree straight into a ‘‘lucrative 
sition.”’ It did not even with very great 
nsistence force its advantages upon me. 
For the most part, it simply set them before 
and counted on my seeing them and 
seizing them. In a word, with this one stu- 
dent of whom I am writing, the service of 
college was exactly what the great man 
**to in- 





then president declared it to be 
re, and point the way.’’ It may not have 
functioned equally well with all students, 
it upon the great majority of men and 
women whom I knew the effect was identi- 
|! and unquestioned. Of course there was 
‘man who did no more and did no sooner 
than he had to. Of course there was the 
man who debated or acted or managed or 
danced or read or wrote to the detriment 
of his formal studies; but neither they nor 
their teachers nor their fellow students con- 
sidered the college a failure either in gen- 
eral or in their cases. There were outside 
ctivities,’’ too, even in those ancient days, 
nd they were not fatal. I was on the 
junior annual board my sophomore year, 
editor of the college literary magazine for 
two years, general secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for one year, 
member of the glee club for three years and 
went to church in every form; and neither 
professors nor myself took alarm. 
onditions are somewhat changed, and 
proportions altered, but America is still 
America and the college is still the college. 
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We still have youthful enthusiasms for 
study, we still graduate men and women 
who know and gladly bear witness to the 
broadening, deepening, enabling and en 
nobling influences of the college course 
We still have those who, even without the 
orientation course, find out with reason 
able accuracy their place in the nation and 
in the universe. There is still appreciation, 
and even inspiration is not unknown. If 
lecturers conducted their own quiz sections 
and knew their students, if we refused to 
allow our thought to be a prey to the 
cumulative effect of criticism coming from 
a dozen different prejudiced sources, if we 
sensibly ceased to expect in the students 
and instruction of to-day the perfection we 
know did not exist in our own college days, 
we should realize that the times are not so 
entirely out of joint. 


IV 

I do not say this because I am satisfied 
with the college, but because I do not like 
the heckling of the college and do not 
believe in the remedies proposed It would 
be absurd either to go violently backward 
into the past or to go violently forward into 
the future. The reasonable thing is to con- 
tinue steadily in our present course, on the 
theory that the American educational sys- 
tem is an evolution in American life and 
that it is better to work with nature than 
against her. If we have our faults, we also 
have our virtues. The hecklers of the 
American college should cultivate the 
acquaintance of English and continental 
professors among us who find our ways of 
doing not ill adapted to our students and 
who even discover features to admire. 
Within the month I have heard an Oxford 
professor tell a restless faculty that he 
thought the American system admirable 
and warn them not to depart from it to 
imitate a system which they did not seem to 
understand, and have heard a German pro- 
fessor comment on the American student’s 
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eagerness in the study of the arts. I ven- 
ture to think that both of them would be 
glad if in their own lands they could imitate 
the American scheme in its balance of 
material, its systematic presentation and its 
business-like calling of the student to 
account. But in education, as in many 
other things, omne ignotum pro magnifico. 

The fact is, we have not only evolved a 
much better instrument of liberal education 
than is usually conceded, but the past half 
a dozen years have seen a great improve- 
ment. The way to insure and hasten this 
improvement is not to distract the college 
course from its natural development by 
asking it to ape the ways of other lands or 
otherwise to experiment, but to perfect it 
in the ways in which it is already going. 

To mention one such possible improve- 
ment. Our lecture-and-quiz system as it is 
administered is ununified, unintimate, im- 
personal and a breeder of dishonesty. We 
have not professors enough with the time 
to do their own instruction from start to 
finish. With this futile monstrosity, the 
creature of economy, indolence and vanity, 
still on the campus, it is absurd to be sean- 
ning space for the magic formula that is to 
bring perfection. There is no effectiveness 
like that of the course which is planned 
and executed in every detail by one per- 
son and which is a unit because the profes- 
sor knows the student as well as the sub- 
ject. If there is money at hand for the 
improvement of college instruction, let it be 
spent on more professors to use in our own 
scheme rather than in the imitation of a 
totally different scheme. A move like this 
in the direction of personal responsibility, 
unity and intimacy would do much toward 
discovering to the professor the qualities in 
students which he misses so sorely now. 

A proper change in the conduct of the 
overgrown lecture course would in itself be 
an improvement in the grand style and 
expensive enough, though perhaps too 
simple and ready at hand, to suit any 
reformer. If there is a residue of money 


and courage after this, it might be 

in the attempt to relieve the colleg, 
liberal arts from excessive specializat 
distineter separation of it from the gr 


ate school. There are other improve ment 


possible, less expensive and quite as re 
at hand, but less dependent on { 
change than on the character of the fae 


—on the energy, love of excellence, fee] 
for good workmanship and beauty, se 


ne 


Ns 


of justice, common sense, pride, alertness 


and devotion of the individual profes 
But this is an old story. 
The whole thing is an old story 


SOT 


TI 


critics of the college, whether onlookers or 


deans and presidents and professors ther 


selves, desire to be shown a sien f; 


heaven. But there shall no sign be give; 


unto them. Progress depends primar 


not upon measures but upon men. W 
out men, no amount of administrativ: 


y 


pedagogical manipulation will make the « 


lege of liberal arts a success. With men. 


will continue in the future the inestimab! 
service to American life that has dist 


guished its past. 
GRANT SHOWERMA 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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THE SCHOOL LIGHTING CODE 


Because it has been indisputably esta 


ah. 


lished that insufficient and improperly a; 
plied illumination is a prolifie cause of ir 
dustrial accidents, and a serious factor 1! 


causing defective vision, a number of stat 
have enacted industrial lighting codes 


eS 


} 


These codes set forth the minimum illumi- 
nation conditions which illuminating eng 


} 


neers have learned will minimize accide! 


+ 
s 


and dimming of sight. If it is importan' 


that the eyesight of the adult worker 


conserved, and this is never disputed, W 


should we tolerate a condition in 
schools which can have no other effect 


+} 


serious impairment of the eyesight of man 


children years before the protecting ! 
of the state’s laws begin to operate in U 


nt 
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Thus far only one 
W isconsin—has the 

y of this poliey, and hence in 1920 en- 
‘ed into law a school lighting code. This 
was timely, as it preceded an un- 


erest in this respect ? 


seen inconsis- 


dented era in schoolhouse construc- 
throughout the state. 

is stated on good authority (Trans- 

ns of the Illuminating Engineering So- 

that many of our school buildings 

ve lighting far below the standard pre- 

and commercial es- 


This is a reproach on society, 


ing in industrial 


blishments. 
because it is known that the eyes of the 
young child are in the formative state and 
undue strain at such a period must cer- 


tainly leave its mark later. Moreover sta- 
tisties indicate that a high percentage of 
absences and failures are due to defective 
eyesight. Therefore socially and economi- 
cally speaking, there is little ground upon 
which to base a refusal to consider this im- 
Each forward looking 
tate, each which own 
future welfare depends upon a growing, 
healthy, virile and reasonably well-schooled 
population must give heed to the lighting 
needs of its schools, public and private. 

As far back as 1913 or 1914, Mr. L. B. 
Marks, a past president of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, made a study of exist- 
ing lighting legislation and found that very 
few laws had been enacted and these were 
ol a very general nature, contenting them- 
selves with statements such as ‘‘lighting 
shall be adequate,’’ ete. There seemed to 
be a movement on foot to enact into law 
regulations governing the lighting of places 
ot employment. Illuminating engineers 
feared that such legislation, if not intelli- 
gently conceived, might be a serious de- 
terrent to the advancement of the art. Con- 
sequently a Committee on Lighting Legis- 
‘ation was appointed with Mr. Marks as 
chairman. The committee was instructed 
to study the subject of what, if any, legal 
enactments should be recommended as fair 


portant subject. 


state realizes its 
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and intelligent standards for the improve- 
ment of lighting conditions having in view 
reduction of 
this 


and 
The labors ot 


conservation of vision 
accidents in industry. 
committee resulted in the promulgation ot 
a factory lighting code by the society in 
1915. The Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin and New York very soon 


states of 


thereafter legally adopted codes based upon 
the I. E. S. recommendations. Since then 
quite a number of other states have like- 
wise adopted industrial lighting codes, all 
of which handle the matter in an intelligent 
manner in the main based upon the I. E. 5. 
code, which has been revised from time to 
time, and more recently was approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee as an American standard. 

The same committee next gave its atten- 
tion to proper school lighting standards, 
and in 1918 the I. E. S. 
school lighting. About a year later, the 
state of Wisconsin enacted into law a school 
lighting code based upon the former, and 
as stated previously, this is the only state 


issued the code of 


which thus far has been consistent in its 
policy of the conservation of vision. It 
is the thought of the Illuminating Eng- 
neering Society’s Committee on Lighting 
Legislation that all states should enact and 
enforce such codes, most certainly those 
that are already committed to the policy of 
conservation of vision in industry. It is 
further thought that if the school authori- 
ties themselves are convinced of this need, 
they will find the political means of secur- 
ing the enactment of the necessary legisla- 
tion. 

The purpose of this paper, therefore, is 
to acquaint the men and women in school 
work with the school lighting code, which 
now is an American standard approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Com- 
may be ex- 
Even where 


mittee, and the results that 
pected from its application. 
the legislative body remains adamant, it 
may perhaps be possible to convince school 








) 


boards of the advantages to be derived from 
following the mandates of the code volun- 
tarily. Responsibility for the welfare of 
the children is entrusted to the care of the 
school board in the first instance and sec- 
ondly to the teachers. Neither can be eal- 
loused in this matter. The school board, 
however, should it view the matter solely 
from the cost standpoint, may find that if 
poor lighting and the resulting imperfect 
vision prevent in a year only two to three 
per cent. of the children from passing, the 
cost to the people for repeating the year’s 
instruction for these children is as much as 
the eost of good lighting for the year 
would have been. 

The school lighting code (copies may be 
secured from the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, 29 W. 39th Street, New York 
City), similarly to the well-established in- 
dustrial lighting code, defines the condi- 
tions to be observed in order to provide 
illumination which will enable the pupils 
to see without eyestrain. Perhaps the 
most important rule is the one that 
prohibits glare. Glare is defined as such 
a brightness in the field of view as to 
cause discomfort, annoyance, interference 
with vision or eye fatigue. Such ex- 
cessive brightness may be presented to 
the eye from an improperly located, un- 
shaded window or from improper arti- 
ficial light sourees. The most common 
artificial light source in use to-day is 
the electric ineandescent lamp, which, 
when operated exposed, causes marked 
glare. It is therefore axiomatic that this 
light source must be shaded by enclosure 
in a reflector, globe or bowl. To do so not 
only reduces glare but in general results 
in a more efficient utilization of the light 
delivered, because the manner in which the 
unaided incandescent electric lamp dis- 
tributes its light flux is not efficient for 
ordinary use. Even though direct glare 
from the luminaire itself may have been 
properly reduced there still may be glare 
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present in another form, i.e., that w 
comes to the eye as glint, or the imag 
the light source in some polished surfae, 
such as glossy paper, varnished desk 
blackboards having a shiny finish o: 
polished surfaces. This veiling glar 
very harmful because of the fact t} 

eye is often foreed to view such surfaces | 
long periods of time while the individ 
is at work or at study. Moreover. this for 
of glare is encountered with natural licht as 
well as with artificial light. Images of y 
dows in improperly placed blackboards y 
all but obliterate the characters written 
the board. Consequently, the school lig 
ing code places some limitations on the rela 
tive location of windows and blackboards 
Three systems of artificial lighting 
schools are in general use, commonly know: 
by the designations, direct, indirect 
semi-direct. These names are roughly d 
scriptive of the manner in which lighting 
is distributed from the luminaires 
ployed. With the direct system, the lumi 
naire distributes all or nearly all the light 
downward into the room. With the ir 
direct system the luminaires deliver al! or 
nearly all the light to the ceiling, wher 
it is reflected downward into the roo! 
whereas in the case of semi-indirect light 
ing, approximately half of the light goes 
directly downward and the remainder t 
the ceiling, which reflects it downward t! 
same as in the case of indirect lighting 
The direct system, while it is the most effi 
cient, that is to say, it requires less wattag' 
to produce a given illumination upon the 
work plane of a room, than the other tw 
systems, is least satisfactory from the sta! 
point of comfortable vision. Glare is st) 
present in many instances, either dir 
glare or the reflected glare previous!) 
scribed. Indirect lighting is the least effi 
cient, that is, it requires the utilizatior 
more wattage than the direct system, 
produce the same illumination on the work 


yr 


plane. On the other hand, it is the nea! 


es 
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‘+h to daylight in its beneficial effects 

e eyes. Glare is very nearly absent, 

the low brightness of the source of 

: which in effect is the eeiling and 

;. because the primary source, the lamp, 

‘s concealed. Shadows are greatly softened 

ise of the diffused character of the 

imina tion, and hence annoyance and fa- 

are reduced. Semi-indirect lighting, 

the other hand, occupies an intermediate 

on. Its relative efficiency is depen- 

ipon the percentage of direct com- 

nent. Its quality depends upon the same 

ir, although not in direct proportion. 

It must become mainly indirect, if it is to 

ach indirect lighting quality, both 

the standpoint of elimination of glare 

| softening of shadows. If the direct 

ponent becomes more than a negligible 

the system soon takes on the charac- 

teristics of direct lighting so far as eye 
tigue is concerned. 

Glare may be experienced in still an- 

her manner. Although the light source 

may have a sufficiently low bright- 

ness, if it is viewed against a dark back- 


id it may still cause discomfort, annoy- 
and fatigue. For this reason compara- 
light ceilings and walls are practi- 
necessity in school rooms, and the 
so specifies. A good white surface 
‘ts as much as 0.8 of the light that falls 
n it; whereas an olive green may have a 
reflection factor of only 0.14, and a black 
rface considerably less than that. Be- 
tween these limits a wide variety of shades 
give immediate results. As a general propo- 
sition the ceilings of schoolrooms should 
have a reflection factor of at least 0.7 and 
lls approximately 0.5. 
Next in order of importance is the quan- 
ty of illumination delivered to the desks 
nd other important objects in the school- 
room. Eyestrain results from insufficient 
illumination as well as from glare. The in- 
tensity of illumination necessary is a vari- 
quantity depending upon a number of 
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factors. Since objects are seen by the light 
which they reflect to the eye, and as al 
ready indicated, dark objects reflect less 
than light objects, it is obvious that the 
former require more illumination than the 
latter; also the finer the detail to be ob 
served the higher the illumination needed 
for comfortable vision; moreover, if it is 
necessary to see fast, as in the case of 
things in motion, the illumination must be 
higher as speed of vision increases with in- 
crease in illumination. The code, therefore, 
contains the illumination values necessary 
for the various purposes in a school. 

Excessively uneven or varied illumina- 
tion intensity on the plane of work—plane 
of desk tops in a classroom for instance 
is a further source of eyestrain. The pro- 
tective function of the pupil of the eye is 
to prevent the entrance of excessive light 
to the retina of the eye. With wide varia- 
tions of intensity over a limited area, a 
difficult task is set for the eye. The pupil 
will adjust itself to the brightest spot in 
the visual field, with the result that from 
the areas of lower illumination not enough 
light enters the eye for clear vision. Such 
a condition is observed in the use of local 
lamps only at desks, as in drafting rooms 
or offices. The code prohibits excessively 
uneven light distribution. 

A properly arranged lighting system in a 
schoolroom will avoid sharply defined and 
annoying shadows by the proper placing of 
the lighting units and the exercise of judg- 
ment in their selection. The code specifies 
that the lighting system shall provide illu 
mination of a sufficient degree of diffusion 
to avoid sharp and unavoidable shadows 

It is evident, therefore, that in the school 
lighting code, the application of which 
should become universal, we have the in- 
strument for conserving the eyesight of th 
oncoming generation. School authorities 


may depend upon the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the members of the I]lumina- 
ting Engineering Society in any effort thes 
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may undertake which has for its object SUPPRESSION OF STUDENT REaApiIng 
the improvement of the lighting of school IN JAPAN 

buildings. ACCORDING to the Tokyo correspor lent 
JoHnN A. HOEVELER Christian Science Monitor, the 


student 


Irv Ty > 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. Japan, the boys and young men who to-; 


anenaeeneenans will be the leaders of the nation, ean not 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS social science, can not speak in public out 
the schoolroom, can not read any books 
OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED SIKH 
COMMUNAL SCHOOL 


magazines that the government authorities , 

sider inimical to the preservation of the 
THE governor of the Punjab, Sir Maleolm state of society. This dictatorial deer 

Hailey, is opposed to the proposed establish- gone forth from the minister of luc 

ment of a separate university for the Sikh eom- Ryohei Okada. 

munity at Bombay. According to the Christian The name of Mr. Okada has figured 

Science Monitor he has stated that he would correspondence again and again since ly 


have weleomed a scheme for a university at in as minister of education two years ago. | 
Amritsa (the stronghold of the Sikhs) without variably the tale told regarding him has be 


any communal qualification. The governor’ the inauguration of additional ultra-consern 
said: tive, repressive measures. School drama 
were banned first, and then, one by one, 
helieve f > »g »s ‘ » § aine i © ese os 
I believe that the best results are attained in student activities were curbed, until now 
education by association and by the competition of ‘ , “i : 
: : : ’ : has issued the sweeping injunctions that 
different types of mind and culture, and that India wee 
. , break up every student organization, will caus 
will be best served and best advanced by minds — ; 
. ated the suspension of every student publicatior 
educated in open institutions. : oe ‘ih. 
will limit student reading to non-political bool 
Mahomed Yakub, a member of the Legislative and magazines or to literature designed to erys 
Assembly at Bombay, who recently presided  tallize their thoughts in the mold of pre-Mei 
over the United Provinces Muslim League, has days. 
also opposed its establishment. He urges that In his latest ban Mr. Okada has gone too 1 
Hindu students should be encouraged to join The earlier decrees were accepted with gru 
Mohammedan institutions, and Mohammedans bling and protest, but they were accepted ar 
should be encouraged to join Hindu schools, obeyed in the main. The present ukase pro! 
The practical difficulty in the way of this ably will not be. Most of the magazines listed 
recommendation, as the Indian Daily Mail as containing “dangerous thoughts” are on sali 
points out, is that an institution which is’ at every bookstand in the Empire and will b 
specially or predominantly Hindu or Muslim purchased and read secretly with far 
in its outlook naturally does not attract scholars avidity than if they had not been banned 
who are not of that particular religious per- versity professors assert that it is impossib! 
suasion. Mr. Yakub also recommends that teach history, economies and kindred sul 
boarding houses for Hindus and Mohammedans’ without giving an outline of socialism 
should be established at the Aligarh Muslim hundred and one ways the students ot 
and Benares Hindu Universities respectively. will cireumvent these regulations which seek t 
Eminent educationists in India are of the deprive them of freedom of thought, speech a 
opinion that backward classes among Moham- association. 
medans as well as Hindus ean be encouraged to The ministry of justice and the muinistr! 
come up to the level of advanced communities home affairs, under which the police come, 
more effectively by means of scholarships and rallied to the cause of the students. Th 
other facilities than by undertaking the con- istry of justice asks how evidence cat 


struction of costly and exclusive educational cured that a student has committed a « 
centers. offense by reading this or that magazin‘ 





ests and trials of students and reports of stu- 
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vy of home affairs asserts that “dangerous 


-hts”’ ean be combated not by the police 


by the “energetic dissemination of right 


Okada stands adamant. As long as he 
; this position, his name will continue to 
the news from Japan, for there will be 


riots and outbreaks. 


LATIN-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


AND FELLOWSHIPS 


ESTABLISHING scholarships and fellowships in 


meriean colleges and universities for Latin- 


merican students and teachers is the greatest 


of the present, if genuine understanding 


‘ween North and South America is to be 


chieved, Dr. L. S. Rowe, director-general of 


» Pan-American Union, said before the round 


at the Williamstown Institute of Politics 


August 6. 
Speaking on “the attitude of the Latin- 


{merican nations towards the United States,” 


Rowe said in part: 


The attainment of a better understanding of the 


es and ideals of the people of the United 


States by Latin-America is a problem that can not 
solved by official governmental action. This 
great need, of such vital importance to the future 


+ 


+ 


DY 


country, can only be secured through a large 
mprehensive program formulated and carried 
our universities and by national scientific 


vic organizations. 


he greatest need of the present moment is the 
lishment of scholarships and fellowships in 


American universities for Latin-American students. 


are hundreds, yes, thousands of teachers in 


n-America who are anxious to spend one or two 


the United States to become acquainted 


our educational methods. 


h scholarships and fellowships, in addition to 


rrr 


ing a great service to Latin-America, se- 


res for us the best interpreters in their respective 


nt 


r +} 


es of the purposes and ideals of the people 
United States. 


+ 


ite of temporary setbacks, the general atti- 


of the Latin-American nations toward the 
tad 


States has shown steady improvement dur- 
last twenty years. Progress in the future 


lepend (1) upon the extent to which the 


at 


of the United States are made to realize 


the friendship and good-will of the nations of 


Latin-America are of vital importance to us, and 
(2) to the willingness of the institutions of this 
country to formulate and carry out a comprehensive 
program which will bring about a better apprecia 


tion of American purposes and policy. 


At a later session of the round table on 
August 9, Dr. Rowe made the further sug 
gestion that chairs of American history be 
established in Latin-American universities. 


RESEARCH FELLOWS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

THE appointment of nineteen scholars as re- 

search fellows of the Social Science Research 


Council for the year 1926-27 is announced by 


Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, of the University of 


Minnesota, secretary of the council. 

These fellowships were established to pro- 
mote research in the field of social sciences, 
“broadly construed” as the council puts it. 
Twelve of the nineteen scholars are receiving 
council fellowships for the first time, having 
been selected from 103 applicants. The other 
seven received reappointments for a year or 
less. The fellowships are covered by a “sub- 
stantial fund” set aside by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. 

The research workers and the subjects which 
they are to investigate and study during 1926 
1927 follow: 


Dr. CARTER L,. GoopricH, University of Michigan. 
Project: The Australian labor movement. 

Dr. MARTHA GUERNSEY, University of Michigan. 
Project: A study of human behavior (particu 
larly in children). 

LAWRENCE R. GuILD, Tusculum College, Greenville, 
Tenn. Project: Labor conditions in the Ameri 
can small town. 

NorRMAN E. HiMEs, Cornell College, lowa. Project: 
The birth control movement in England. 

Dr. SyLviA KOPALD, teacher, research worker and 
journalist, New York, N. Y. Project: An ap 
proach to the problem of democracy and leader 
ship in trade unions. 

Dr. HEINRICH KLUVER, University of Minnesota. 
Project: The eidetic disposition in racial and 
national groups. 

Dr. AUSTIN F. MacDOoNALD, University of Penn 
sylvania. Project: Grants by the federal gov 
ernment to the states. 

Dr. RosBert REDFIELD, University of Colorado. 
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Project: An ethnological and sociological study 
of a typical Mexican village community. 


Gexoip TANQUARY RosBINSON, Columbia University. 
Project: The peasant movement in the fir 
of the 

Dr. HERBER1 

Project: 


st phase 
Russian revolution. 

WALLACE SCHNEIDER, 
The 


Fascisti in Italy. 


Columbia Uni 


versity. growth of the political 
theories of the 


Dr. WAI 


Project: The problems of personnel administra- 


reER Rice SHarP, University of Wisconsin. 


tion in the pubhe service of selected European 


states. 

CaRROLL HILL Wooppy, University of Chicago. 
Project: Nominating methods in selected Euro 
pean coul tries. 

The three fellows who will continue their 
investigations for another year are: 

CHARLES W. EvERETT, Columbia University. Proj 


ect: The life of Jeremy Bentham and the editing 
of his unpublished manuscripts. 


Dr. MARCUS LEE 


The origins of the foreign elements in the settle 


HANSEN, Smith College. Project: 
ment of the Upper Mississippi Valley. 

Dr. STERLING D. SpPERO, New School for Social Re- 

Project: The position of the Negro in 


sear h. 
industry. 
scholars received 


Four reappointments for 


terms of less than a year: 


Minne- 


The development of the social 


Dr. LUTHER LEE 
Project: 


BERNARD, University of 
sota. 
Argentina. 
Dr. Haroup F. 


Project: Factors determining the extent of popu 


sciences in 
GOSNELL, University of Chicago. 
lar participation in elections in typical European 
states. 

PRATT 
sin. Project: The 
tion systems in the United States. 


Dr. Stmon 5S. 


Dr. JOSEPH Hargis, University of Wiscon- 


workings of election registra- 
University. 


KuUZNETS, Columbia 


Project: Secular trends in economic theory. 


The amount of the stipend depends upon the 
requirements of the applicant and his particular 
project. “The work of the fellows,” the state- 
ment of the council says, “will be subject to the 
supervision of the Committee on Social Science 
Fellowships.” All 
interested in these fellowships are requested to 


Research Council persons 
apply to the secretary, Dr. Chapin, Folwell 
Hall 17, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 


IN NEW YORK CITY HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


FRENCH, Spanish and Latin are maintai; 


the hold they attained in the New \ 
high 
recent tabulation by Director L. A. W 
of the high 
The 


show a 


schools during the war, 


accordal 


school foreign language 
figures for the 
total of 38,653 pup 

French, 32,415 taking Spanish, 28,52] 


Latin, 6,255 taking German and 1,434 


ment. year endu 


June 


Italian. 
The increase in students of Germar 
preceding year is 344 or 6 per cent., as 
pared with gains in other languages as fi 
French, 4,910 pupils or 15 per cent.; Sp 

pgp 
3,U0Z 


pupils or 14 per cent.; Lat 


pupils or 7 per cent.; Italian, 287 pup 


25 per cent. As the table below rev 


increase in German since the resumpt 
classes in February, 1921, after an intern 
dating to September, 1918, has been less 
had been anticipated by advocates of the 1 
of the German language and literature. It 
which is a comparatively new high-sch 


New York, had the 


vain, but its total number is lowest iz 


ject in largest peri 


Similar conditions in the junior high 
New York City 


report of Director Jacob Greenberg. 


; 


were indicated in the 
As given in the New York Sun, the « 
tive totals for 1917-1926, as prepar 


rector Wilkins, are as follows: 


Year French Spanish Latin Italian G 
1917 14,714 13,362 17,409 l 
1918 17,343 21,771 16,478 

1919 20,920 25,729 15,234 6 
1920 20,336 28,801 14,845 125 
192] 22,206 31,350 15,801 21 
1922 23,500 33,228 19,402 

1923 27,085 30.880 22.305 62 
1924 28 576 28,007 24,969 902 
1925 33,743 29,363 26,715 1,147 
1926 38,653 32,415 28,521 1,434 


DECREASE 
SCHOOLS 


THAT one-room rural schools are st¢ 


creasing in number, showing the effects 01 





IN ONE-ROOM RURAL 
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and centralization in rural regions, is 
tention of United States Bureau of Edu- 


eI 





officials as made public through the 
i States Daily, Washington, D. C. 

ng Ficures compiled by Timon Covert, assistant 

= -yral specialist in the bureau, show 165,417 one- 

schools in the United States for 1924, as 

rred with 175,445 reported for 1922. The 

tumber of school buildings has decreased 

he same period from 270,574 in 1922 to 

1924. 
reported is 14,913 for 46 states, as con- 


ted with 12,310 reported for 43 states in 


The number of consolidated 


$0 in 


the decrease in school buildings is due 

— to consolidation is partly indicated in the in- 

ise in total number of teachers. The num- 

teaching positions reported for 1924 was 
50 748,309, as compared with 705,499 in 1922. 

Consolidation of rural schools, according to 

ireau, has necessitated better transporta- 

Thirty-five states reporting on 

nsportation 837,361 trans- 

1 to and from school at publie expense. 


facilities. 
show children 
ann lhe cost for pupil transportation for the year 

s nearly thirty millions of dollars. The 
rest amount spent for transportation by a 
rle state was $3,336,407, by Indiana. 


CIVIL LIABILITY OF A SCHOOL 
BOARD 


question of whether a school board in- 
i civil liability in dismissing a pupil when 
ard acts within its jurisdiction although 
malice, and its ruling is set aside by the 
t, eame before the Supreme Court of New 


_ hire recently. The New Hampshire court 

2 the board was not liable and in its 
2s n said: 

88 [he schoo] board had general jurisdiction to dis- 

752 ss. The general right and authority of dismissal 

sted in them, and their exercise of it was not 

28 warranted act of assumed power, but merely 

us exercise of actual power, for which 

250 ty does not attach. The dismissal was a de- 

f a case between the plaintiff and the school 

AL strict, which the board was the duly constituted 

to determine. The judgment was not a 

= The public interest that public officers shall be 


and fearless’’ 


in the exercise of their judi- 
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“jal Antiae ake fF iy ateris } no } 
Ciai duties maaes it Of immaterial bea x their 
liability for their judicial acts whether or not they 
act from good motives. Their obligation to do 


justice being owed to the state rather than the 


parties coming before them, malice gives the 


parties no more right to use them than an honest 
error subjecting the act to reversal 
Judicial acts do not lose their character as such 
because malice induces them, and it is not of con 
sequence whether the act is free from error or ir 
regularity, except for the malice, or whether there 
is involved some error or irregularity in addition 


to the malice, 


and, if so, whether or not the malice 


by 


h rendered 
an authorized tribunal, the tribunal incurred no 


accounts for it rhe judgment being 


civil liability in rendering it. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ALUMNI 
ATHLETES 


Tue American Society of Alumni Athletes, 
of which Mr. Philip Hill, Galesburg, Ill., is 
secretary, has recently been organized and in 
corporated “to bring about a closer relationship 
between men, graduates of institutions of learn 
ing, who during their college career attained 
sufficient athletic proficiency to receive faculty 
awards.” The society proposes “to secure recog 
nition of such a man by his fellows throughout 
the United States after the passing of 


athletic career.” 


his active 


In a cireular sent to colleges and universities 


throughout the country the society describes 


several projects which it will foster. It will 
establish, at each institution “where a sufficient 
percentage of the alumni are members,” an a: 
nual trophy for scholastie and athletic profi 
ciency. “This trophy will remain permanently 
A smaller replica will be pre 
and the 


with the college. 
sented to the 


will carry an honorary membership in the so 


man winning it award 


ciety.” Annual trophies are to be awarded also 


to the athletes winning the highest number ot! 


points at national meets, such as the Drake and 


Pennsylvania relay races. 


It is further proposed to establish a loan fu 


from which athletes of worth who are financia 


unable to complete their college career may, 


proper representations, secure assistance towari 


graduation. Our investigation indicates that an 


appalling percentage of athletes do not graduate 


and it is to assist such individuals that this loar 


fund is contemplated. 
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The circular expresses the philosophy of the 
that 
adjunct to the student life of modern educa- 


society “athletics are an indispensable 
tional institutions if they are encouraged and 
operated for their valuable physical returns, 
but are parasitical if promoted by the college 
or by the competitors for financial, advertising 


or victorious ends only.” 


THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Proressor Dana C. Munro, of 
president of the American Historical Associa- 


Princeton, 


tion, was last week elected vice-chairman of the 
National Committee on Endowment of the asso- 
ciation at a meeting of the committee held at 
the Harvard Club, New York City. Professor 
Munro succeeds Evarts B. Green, of Columbia 
University, and will actively direct the work of 
raising $1,000,000 “to promote American history 
and history in America” from the committee’s 
central headquarters at Columbia. 

This 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, chair- 
man of the committee, who presided at the 
Progress was reported in 


announcement was made by former 


meeting last week. 
the organization of state and city committees 


throughout the country. Organization, it is 
expected, will be completed by October 1. 


Recent organization conferences have been held 
with committeemen of Chicago, North Dakota, 
Washington and Oregon. 

Although the real canvass for funds has not 
yet begun, Professor Solon J. Buck, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, reported that a total of 
$70,013 has been received by the committee. 
These gifts were analyzed in a report in the 
New York Sun as follows: 


Subscriptions to the endowment fund prior to 
February 1, 1926, when the present committee took 
charge, amounted to $13,183; from February 1 to 
July 31, $19,830 was subscribed, making a total of 
$33,013. 

If to this sum a special contribution of $10,000 
for expenses and a revolving fund of $25,000 for 
publication be added, the total is $70,013. 

Six of the subscriptions received to date are for 
$1,000 each, and as all of them have been paid the 
association now has six patrons. Four of them live 
in Indiana and two in New York City. 
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Professor Munro announced that e ntributor 
of $1,000 to the fund shall be 
patrons ; of $5,000, as donors, and of $10.0 


designat. ad 


as benefactors. Contributors of $100 are reo 


larly enrolled as life members. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEws 


Dr. CHarLtes W. ELiot, president of Ha; 
vard University from 1869 to 1909 and 
president emeritus, died at his summer ho: 
Northeast Harbor, Maine, on August 23, in his 


ninety-third year. 


Dr. Cass ArtuurR REEp has been elected 1 
ident of the International College of all 
Turkey, to succeed Dr. Alexander Ma Lach 
who retires after spending thirty-five years 
educational work in Turkey. Dr. Reed has bee 
in Turkey since 1912 and was made dean 
He staved 
the college during the war and was activ 


International College in 1922. 


relief work in Smyrna and during the period of 
His wife, the former Mis: 
Rosalind MacLachlan, to whom he was marri 

in 1916, is the daughter of the retiring pres 
ident. 


the Smyrna disaster. 


THe REVEREND JAMES GRIFFITH has beer 
pointed president of Villanova College, a: 
stitution of the Augustinian Fathers near P! 
delphia, to succeed the Reverend Mortimer A 
Sullivan, who has been transferred to th 
torship of St. Matthew’s Church, Flint, M 
Dean R. P. Fink has been named vice-president 
of the college. 

THE REVEREND 
has been appointed dean of the College of Art 
and Sciences of the St. Louis University a 
chancellor of the university. 


Tuomas McCarton Kya 


THE school board of Baltimore, Md., has 
pointed Dr. Frank R. Blake as principal to 
local city college. Dr. Phillip H. Edwards was 
made vice-principal. 

J. A. CHuRCHILL, state superintendent 
Oregon for the past thirteen years, has resig! 
to accept the principalship of the new Stat 
Normal School at Ashland, Ore. Mr. I 
Turner, of Dallas, Ore., sueceeds Mr. Chure! 


as state superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. Stropparp, of Brot 
ville, N. Y., has been elected superintendent 














lv schools, succeeding the late E. 


te 
ta 


Srevenson, formerly principal of the 

at Dubuque, Ia., and since 1923 

the Saginaw, Mich., high school, has 

appointed superintendent of schools at 
to sueceed O. P. Flower. 


hool Board Journal reports the re- 
n of Superintendent R. L. Erwin, of 
ville, Ohio, and of Superintendent G. E. 
his Roudebush, of Grandview Heights, Ohio, both at 
Jaries of $5,000, and the reelection of Super- 

ndent L. L. Caldwell, of Hammond, Ind., 


i salary of $10,000. 


hlan, M 


i 


sry ExizaseTH O’CoNNOR, principal of a 
S in Taunton, Mass., high school, has been appointed 
beer supervisor of elementary education at Natick. 
n ot W. G. Hatuey, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, has 
d at cepted the superintendency of the Jefferson 
schools at Zanesville, Ohio. 


). D. Jackson has resigned as superintendent 
schools at Dalhart, Tex., to join the faculty 
ne of the junior colleges established by the 
University of Texas. 
Witmer K. Grorr, who was re-elected super- 
ds ntendent of schools at Lansford, Pa., has re- 
ened “to look after his farm.” 


Tue following appointments made in the 


Philippine Islands have been announced re- 


Lich a's 
lent the division of Indang, to be academic super- 


Gabriel Salgado, supervising teacher in 
r in Zambales; Maecario Gonzales, of Al- 

nso, to be supervising teacher in Indang; 
(irlo Faylona, academic supervisor for Zam- 
bales, to be industrial supervisor in Rizal; and 
(rec ree N. 


gh School, to be principal in Iloilo, 


Shafer, principal of the Bulacan 


Tue school board of Bridgeport, Conn., after 
William E. Stark as 
iperintendent of schools, reduced the salary of 


» the retusing to reappoint 
he superintendent from $7,500 to $6,000. 
t of STEPHEN C. GRIBBLE has been appointed act- 
med ig assistant professor of education at Indiana 
te versity for 1926-27. 
Dr. Cuartes K. Mescuter, of Lehigh Uni- 


has resigned to become head of the 
“nglish department of the Moravian College 


— and " 


and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Wititiam H. 
rector of the 


NortTucotr, who became di- 
Cornell 


Council on June 1, has been appointed assistant 


College Development 


to President Harlan Updegraff. 


Dr. Haroup F. 


education, Indiana University, has been granted 


CLARK, associate professor ot 


a leave of absence for a year to pursue ad 
vanced study in economics and finance in the 
Dr. Clark’s work 


be in the main with Edwin Cameron, professor 


University ot London. will 
of political economy, and R. H. Tawney, reader 
in economic history. 


Mrs. WINIFRED HaTHAWAY, associate director 
of the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, sailed for England on August 19, 
where during the next two months she will study 
British 
classes in the public schools for children with 
Mrs. Hathaway will 
visit such classes in London, Edinburgh and 


methods of maintaining sight-saving 


seriously defective vision. 


other cities, and will confer with Drs. James 
Kerr and M. Bishop Harman, ophthalmologists 
of Great Britain, who were instrumental in the 
establishment of the first sight-saving classes. 


ALFRED MANSFIELD Brooks, professor of the 
fine arts at Swarthmore College, has returned 
with Mrs. Brooks after a stay abroad since last 
February. 


Miss Beatrice McLeop, state director of spe- 
cial education in Wyoming, has been granted a 
nine months’ leave of absence for study at Co- 
lumbia University by the State Board of Edu- 


cation. 


Dr. GeorGe Fintey Bovarp, president-emer- 
itus of the University of Southern California, 


celebrated his seventieth birthday on August 8. 


Tue trustees of Indiana University recently 
passed a vote of appreciation “for the excellent 
work done by William Albert Alexander as di- 
rector of the Memorial Fund Campaign.” Mr. 
Alexander is librarian of the university. 

THE 


Chinese woman is the M.B.E., awarded to Miss 


first British decoration bestowed on a 
Foonyee Catherine Woo, headmistress of the 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School at Hong Kong. 


A PILGRIMAGE to St. Hubert’s, in the Adiron- 


dack Mountains, made on August 7 by 


friends of Dr. Felix Adler and members of the 


was 
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New York Ethical Culture Society to felicitate 
Dr. Adler upon the occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday. Visitors came from near-by moun- 
tain resorts as well as from New York City to 
Dr. Adler’s summer home, where informal exer- 
cises were held. This year also marks the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the 
ethical culture movement founded by Dr. Adler 


in New York City. 


the organization of 


Former students of Professor L. R. Jones, 


plant pathologist at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, presented to the university an oil painting 
of their teacher at the International Botanical 
Congress at Cornell University on August 19. 
The donors include men and women who have 
studied under Professor Jones at Wisconsin 
and also at the University of Vermont, where he 
taught before going to Wisconsin. The portrait 
will hang in Agricultural Hall 


other members of the university who have made 


with those of 


outstanding contributions to knowledge. 

THE Terry Lectures for 1926—27 will be given 
at Yale University by Professor Robert A. 
Millikan, Ph.D., of the California Institute of 
Technology, on October 13, 14 and 15, and 
repeated in Bridgeport on October 17, 18 and 
19. The Dwight H. Terry lectureship was made 
available in 1923 for lectures on “religion in the 
light of science and philosophy.” 

Eppy R. Wuirtwey, formerly superintendent 
of publie schools at Schenectady, N. Y., died 


on August 8, aged sixty-one years. 


Unitep States Circuit Court JupGe HENRY 
Wape Rocers, of New Haven, Conn., who was 
for ten years dean of the law school of Yale 
August 16. He was sev- 


University, died on 


enty-two years old. 

Dr. Pautina Suirr, who for thirty-six years 
has held the chair of German literature at the 
University of Pavia, Italy, died in Milan, on 
August 20. 

TWENTY-sIx presidents of the leading col- 
leges and universities in New England will take 
part in a radio series to be heard weekly during 
the fall and winter from Station WEEI. This 
new educational series is the result of an ex- 
periment tried by WEEI last year when a brief 
series of lectures given by college professors 


was put on their program. Among the colleges 
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to be represented will be Amherst, Bates. B 
University, Middlebury College, Tufts. 1, 
sity of Maine, University of Vermont, Wes!, 
University and Wellesley. 

Two building permits have been is 
office of New Haver 
University, for buildings to cost $910,000 
the new Ga 


city building 


largest structure will be 


Fine Arts connecting with the present Ya i 


School. This structure including the ; 


bridge will cost $800,000. The other ner 
ealls for an addition to the Yale di; 

THE Iowa Child Welfare Research S; 
of the University of Iowa is exter 


facilities and resources for research in { 
of child development. Five divisio1 
school laboratories were conducted during { 
past year with ninety infants and ) 

dren in daily attendance. During the { 


sessions special graduate and 


winter 
doctorate seminars and research courses \ 


given in physical growth, nutrition of the ¢! 


psychology of childhood, pre-school tea: 
and parent education. Within the pa 
five doctor’s dissertations have been comp 


and published in the field of the psych 
the young child. 


A CONTINUATION school has been org: 
in the building of the New York Times a 
younger employees will attend part-tim« 


beginning on September 13. 


More than $5,000 was paid to 200 stud 


the University of Wisconsin who sp 
spring vacation scoring and tabulating 
cured by Professor M. V. O’Shea, dey 
of education, in a school survey whic! 


ducted in the State of Mississippi. 


APPROXIMATELY 1,000 high school gr 
have applied for admission in September t 
three training schools for teachers of 
City, according to the advance registr 
ports. The Sun says that, to take care « 
large increase in register, thirty-nine n 
ing positions have been authorized for the 
term. The three schools are planning to beg 
the new school year with a total enrollment 
5,281 students as compared with 4,300 ! 


tT 


THE Public Ledger quotes Dr. Harry V. ! 
loway, state superintendent of public sc! 


0 











as saying that $2,000,000 will be 





ble for the school building program of the 
The question of appropriation will come 
the next General Assembly. 

100 Chinese students will attend the 
Ya twenty-second annual conference of the eastern 
The of the Students’ 


{merica, to be held at the University of Penn- 


Chinese Allianee in 


ia during the week of September 9. 


tion of the board of trustees of the 
ersitv of Porto Rieo, Boston University has 
ed to assist in the organization at Porto 

a college of business administration, of 
Dean Everett W. Lord, of Boston Univer- 
will act as director. A plan of affiliation 
pr providing for a free transfer of students from 
Roston to Porto Rico and from Porto Rico to 

Reston, and for a similar transfer of members 

the instructing staff, is an important feature 

this affiliation. Dean Lord has spent several 

ks in Porto Rico completing plans for the 
uration of the college in September. An 


¢ director, permanently situated in San 


_ will be in direct charge of the college, 
will function as a department of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico and at the same time as a 
neh of the College of Business Administra- 


of Boston University. 


gE report of the Educational Commission 
$5 eaded by Dr. Paul Monroe, of Columbia Uni- 

which made a Philippine 
s last year has been attacked by Manuel 


(Juezon, president of the Insular Senate, in a 


survey of 


peech before the senate. According to an As- 


ted Press dispatch from Manila, Quezon 
ted on the ground that the report con- 
ed unjustifiable assertions and insinuations 
gned to discredit the Philippine Legislature 
Filipino students. The speech resulted 
en the report was made to the legislature by 

Y nt legislative committee on educational sta- 


The 


Monroe report to which Quezon takes exception 


tistics in the islands. statement in the 


“The Philippine social inheritance came 
generations in which industrial activities 


; 


ee i little part in which social relationships were 


respondingly dominant. In such an environ- 


nt appreciation of the social value of indus- 
H try, application, truthfulness and honesty does 


Is of not develop. The social graces, good manners 
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and religious conformity take their 


social esteem.” 


Dr. Epwarp Capps, head of the Greek de 


partment of Princeton University, has an 


nounced that the work of reassembling several 
columns of the Parthenon at Athens, which had 
been halted for lack of 


at once with funds contributed by 


funds, will be resumed 
a group ol 
The work will be carried on under 


Archeological Society ot 


Americans. 
the direction of the 
Greece, with the cooperation of the American 


School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


AN Associated Press dispatch reports that an 
English university is planned to be built at the 
cost of $250,000 within the next two years on 
the slope of the Mount of Olives. The nucleus 
English 


also known as the Anglican Bishop's Mission. 


is the present College in Jerusalem, 


The enlarged scope of the institution will be 


modeled after the American University at 


Beirut. 


THE Belgian minister of arts and sciences is 
planning to introduce in parliament a law per 
taining to the physical education of school chil 
dren. Instruction will be organized in the 
Every commune must possess sufficient 

The latter 
place their 
Pro 


resp nm 


schools. 
equipment for the schools and clubs. 
would be expected in turn to 
stale. 


held 


regulations 


quarters at the disposal of the 


fessors and instructors would be 


sible for the carrying out of the 


and efficient medical supervision and control 


are assured. 


A RECENT d spatch of the Publie Ledger For 
eign Service from Paris reported that the Ecole 
Nationale de Musique et de Declamation, better 
known to Americans as the Paris Conservatory 
of Musie, is in financial straits. In 1799 th 
school of 


grant of 


annual gover 


For 1926 it 


received an 
70,600 


music 
mental frances. 
was only 70,000 franes ($2,100). 


Urvevay is a leader in playground develop 
South This little 
with only about a million and a half 
has appropriated more than $500,000 for play 


ment in America. country, 


people, 
equipment alone since the movement 


1911. 


playgrounds are operated now, and the number 


ground 


started there in More than seventy-five 


promises to grow larger until each community 
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of 500 or more inhabitants has its quota of 


“Plazas de Deportes.” The responsibility for 
the playgrounds of Uruguay, and for their up- 
keep and supervision, rests with the National 
Committee of Physical Education, which has 
studied the organization and administration of 
play activities and play fields. A recent plan 
of action for the committee called for an ex- 
penditure of more than $300,000 yearly for 
upkeep—a large sum in proportion to the 
amount of the whole Uruguayan national bud- 


get, which does not exceed $35,000,000 annually. 


STUDENTS and teachers, who constituted 26 
per cent. of the American tourists in France last 
year, spent an average of $425, according to 
figures of the United States Commerce Depart- 
ment and the National Touring Office of France, 
quoted in a copyright dispatch in the New York 
Millionaires, two per cent. of the total, 
The total of Americans in 
France during the year is given as 220,000 and 
$226,160,000. 


Times. 


averaged $5,000. 


the amount they spent as 


SIXTEEN French students, ranging in age from 
fourteen to eighteen years, have been visiting 
the eastern ports of the United States as recip- 
ients of the Ligue Maritime scholarship. In ad- 
dition to their inspection of the Port of Phila- 
visited the Sesqui-Centennial 


delphia, they 


Exposition. 


ALBERT K. HECKEL, dean of the University 
of Missouri, who will accompany the “Floating 
University” as dean of men, has announced that 
a farewell reception will be given the 450 stu- 
dents who will make the study tour at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York on September 17. 
Departure will be taken on the following day 
on the S. S. Ryndam. Mr. Heckel will leave the 
ship for a few days while in Belgium to de- 
liver a series of talks on topics of American his- 
tory. Henry J. Allen, 
Kansas, who will have charge of the journalism 
will also 


former governor of 


courses on the “Floating University,” 
speak in Belgium on American political parties. 
A letter has been received from the King of 
Siam inviting the students to visit his land. 
Trips ashore will be made in China, Japan, 
Java, India, Egypt, Italy, Germany and En- 
gland. It is planned to spend approximately 
40 per cent. of the entire time ashore. Plans 
are also made for athletic competition with stu- 
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dents in other lands. It is probable that ¢ 
baseball, Rugby and basketball matches 
held with foreign teams. 

THE United States Civil Service Com 
announces examinations for the following ; 
tions: teachers of home economies, element 
with a salary of $1,200 a year; junior 
school, $1,440; senior high school, $1,560. \ 
cancies in the Indian Service, at the salaries 
dicated, and in positions requiring similar qua 
ifications, at these or higher or lower salari 
will be filled from these examinations, unless 
is found in the interest of the service to { 
vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or pron 
tion. After the probational period required by 
the civil service act and rules, advancement 
pay, without material change in duties, may he 
made to higher rates within the pay range for 
the grade, up to a maximum of $1,500 a year 
for teacher of elementary grades, $1,680 a yea 
for teacher of junior high school, and $1,860 
Prom 
tion from lower or higher grades may be mad 
with the 


year for teacher of senior high school. 


in accordance civil service rules 
vacancies occur, provided the employees px 
sess the qualifications deemed necessary for t! 
corresponding advance in duties and responsi- 
quarters, heat 


If meals ar 


bilities. Furnished and light 
will be allowed free of cost. 

nished by the government a charge of $1 
month will be made, and if furnished by Er 
ployees’ Club the cost will be approximat 
$16 a month. Where a physician is inc! 
among the personnel of the school employe 
will receive free medical attention. On account 


+ 


of restricted living quarters and the duties « 
the positions, only persons without dependents 
for whom living quarters would have to be p! 

vided will be admitted to these examinations 
Applicants must state in answer to the prope! 
question in the application form whether th 

have for living 
would have to be provided. 
be received up to September 1. 


whom 


quarters 


dependents 
Appl ations 


Tue Supreme Court of Nebraska has hanced 
down a ruling that Anne Joyee, fifteen, 
Mrs. Darling Johnson, seventeen, are entit 
to teachers’ certificates from the Nebraska 
partment of Public Instruction. The } 
women carried their case to the Supreme ‘ 


after Superintendent Matseen of the depa: 
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eclined to issue certificates because of 


although both were recognized as 


+h 
‘ the \ iiil, 


rly qualified in training. 
‘teen when she applied for her certificate, 


having graduated from high school and 





Miss Joyee was 


completed two years in the normal 


Y More than 200,500 teachers are now required 

ve definite courses ot instruction in the 
la Constitution to 4,000,000 school children, ac- 
ies, rding to Lloyd Taylor, secretary of the Na- 
st tional Security League and chairman of a com- 


This in- 


n is in accordance with bills passed by 


on Constitutional instruction. 


iny ttee 
by the legislatures of thirty-seven states throughout 
intry which provide that school children 


he shall be given organized courses in the subject. 


101 To meet the growing demand for teachers of 


pane iit classes in schools and industries, the New 
ear S | for Social Research, at 465 West 
Wa Twenty-third Street, New York City, will offer 
ond four courses beginning on October 4. The in- 
— structors and the courses which they will offer 

ire: Dr. Everett Dean Martin, of People’s In- 
and stitute, on “the fundamental problems in adult 
mt education, and its place in the life of the in- 


SI- . 
: \ dual 


Eduard C. 
leman, adult education adviser of Carnegie 


and the social order”; 


_ 
+ 


Corporation and Pocono People’s College, and 


_ Miss Grace L. Coyle on “method and content 
Em- f adult education, basing the study on the 
- ‘actice of existing experiments.” Harry A. 
ded Overstreet, head of the department of phi- 
aes sophy of the College of the City of New York, 


conduct the practical course and will en- 
eavor to work out with the class an effective 


jents hnique for handling adult education classes, 
pro- nd Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, associate pro- 
ons essor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
oper . University, will diseuss educational psychol- 
the “y, with special reference to the problem of 
rters education. 
W m 
He educational department of Japan believes 
t medical colleges, public or private, should 
nded have exchange professorships now and _ then. 
The medical colleges of Peking and Manchuria 
titled ave been exchanging professors for the last 
. De ive years. The medieal college of the Seoul 


ng imperial University has also made an exchange 

rt agreement with the Peking Medical College 
ment tely, under which Professor Seijiro Kobayashi 
| lecture on parasitology. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE FOUNDATION OF SCIENCE 
TEACHING 
DurRING recent years there has been a great 
deal of discussion relative to the methods of 
teaching science in the high schools. The result 
is that science text-books have been prepared 
with various methods and procedures for teach- 
that 
quently, science is in more or less of a chaotic 


ing the rudiments of subject. Conse- 


state in regard to the manner in which it is 


taught. Some books and instructors are paying 
special attention to the acquiring of a vast ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and others to the 
training and development of the mind. 

method of 


science teaching, it is quite possible for a stu- 


According to a not infrequent 


dent to “make examinations” by cramming a 
number of text-books or lecture notes or to be 
drenched with endless explanations and com- 
ments on descriptions of experiments performed 
by others—to overload the memory with the 
finished results of investigations in which the 
Also a 
pupil may fortify himself with formulas, rules 


student has taken no part himself. 
and definitions ad infinitum, and yet after all 
never catch a glimpse of the idea involved in 
investigation, or for a moment to have been 
animated by the spirit of science exploration. 
The spirit of science is unsatisfied with achieve- 
ments gained by others and seeks to make con- 
quests of its own and therefore examines, ex- 
These 


are the manifestations of the spirit of investi- 


plores, discovers and invents for itself. 


gation and that spirit may be excited even in 
the mind of a very little child when the tutelage 
is done by a true science teacher. 

The 


though highly important and valuable, should 


acquisition of useful knowledge, al- 


be secondary and subsidiary. It is of far more 
value to teach the young mind to think out one 
original problem; to draw one correct conclu- 
sion for itself, than to have acquired the whole 
of any science text-book. There is a vast dif- 
ference between scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific training. 
a way as to become a real training of the stu- 


Science should be taught in such 


dent in the methods of science, with a view to 
the forming of the scientific mind. Any science 
teaching falls short of its goal if it does not 
bring the pupil’s mind into direct contact with 
facts and in so doing encourage the student to 


investigate, discover and invent for himself. 
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Science training will yield its most eminent 
results only when it becomes practical—that is, 
the pupil’s mind must be brought into direct 
relation with facts. A student should rarely be 
told a thing, if there is an opportunity to see 
it. That is to say, in explaining to a child the 
general phenomena of nature, reality should be 
given as far as possible to the teaching. Botany 
can not be successfully taught without handling 
the plants and dissecting the flowers, or, in the 
words of Agassiz, there are those who “study 
nature in the house and when they go out of 
doors can not find her.” In teaching physics or 
chemistry, the teacher should not be solicitous 
to fill the student’s mind with information, but 
allow him to experiment to the fullest possible 
degree himself and in that way deduce the laws 
under discussion. The pupils should be trained 
to face the great problems of nature as though 
they had never been solved before. They should 
further be required to record accurately all the 
experiments—the object they had in view in 
making them and the results even when they 
inferences which were 
No better training in 


have failed and the 


drawn in ease. 


reasoning and accuracy can be had than by 


every 


what is supplied by this procedure. 

The great peculiarity of scientific training— 
that in virtue of which it can not be replaced 
by any other discipline whatever, is the bring- 
ing of the mind directly into contact with facts 
and drawing conclusions from immediate obser- 
vations. A teacher should not be satisfied with 
telling a student a magnet attracts iron; but 
should actually demonstrate to the entire satis- 
faction of the class. When this type of teach- 
ing is pursued carefully and conscientiously, 
one may be sure that however scanty may be 
the measure of information poured into the 
mind, there has been created an intellectual 
habit of priceless value in practical life. 

Of course, as mere useful information, any 
text-book on the various sciences might be com- 
mitted to memory. So far as facts are correct 
and expressed in such a manner that the child 
can receive them, the end is gained, but this is 
not science teaching. It is cramming and not 
teaching. There is nothing scientifie about it. 
To develop the scientific habits of thought or 
the scientific mind, the teaching must be of a 
totally different nature. If scientific education 


is to be dealt with as mere book work, it would 
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be better not to attempt it, but to cling to Lati; 
grammar, which makes no pretense to be a, 
thing but book work. Science judicious}, on 
thoroughly taught supplies a training of a dj; 
ferent kind from that supplied by the class 
or mathematics. 

There is too much teaching from books » 
not enough project and original work. (Oy 
schoolmasters have largely been taught 
books, and a great many of them understa; 
The e 


quence is that they have set out to teach th, 


nothing else but book teaching. 


child science by employing their own met 


instead of attempting to teach the 


through its eyes, its hands and its senses 


general. 
ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. 


THE RANKING OF STATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 


In a recent issue of SCHOOL AND Sor 
there was reproduced the gist of an 

printed in the United States Daily, in wl) 
that the 


national 


Bureau of Ed 
and ranked 


This report 


an error, and the United States Daily has s 


was contended 


had 


various state school systems. 


made a survey 


published a correction. 

Ayres’s Index Number of State School § 
tems made use of statistics gathered by the | 
Education, but the bureau 
Recently, D 


Phillips brought Ayres’s Index dow: 


reau of 
wise responsible for the ranking. 


Dr. Phillips happens to be a statisticia 
Bureau of Education, but this work w 
his own time and he is not permitted to us 
official title in this connection. The Bure 
Education has never attempted to mak 
ranking of the states educationally, no1 
place any estimate on Ayres’s ratings 
Jno. J. TiG 


Commiss 


QUOTATIONS 
PRESIDENT ELIOT 

Time takes that stately and beloved pres 

yet, for all his fullness of years, his spi 

his intellect were so strong, his interest 

things human so ardent, that it was 


+ 


nara 
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atin f him as old, save in wisdom. In him 


; ses an accumulator of its impon- 
and and nobler wealth. His singular bravery 

raised up hosts of opponents, but 
SS ; tterness of controversies has been 


el! 
self regarded as princeps rei publicae, 
Publie office he 


His was the higher office of stimulat- 


those 


was his good fortune, living, to 
Uur P foremost American ¢itizen. 


licence, of broadening tolerance, of ad 
Se- ng not merely elementary, high school and 
education, but the education of the indi- 
nd national conscience to a sounder con- 
of domestie and international duties. 
sil If some of his experiments at Harvard were 
cessful, in his forty years there he was not 
] the 


the founder of Harvard Univer- 
t the inspirer and leader of that move- 


new 


coLllere 


and university reorganization 


wth still going on prodigiously. To 

e but a single instance, the Association of 
{merican Law Schools, comprising, we believe, 
more, may be said to spring directly 


Mr. Eliot’s appointment of Christopher 

C, Langdell as Dane professor of law in 1870. 
sed standard of our best professional 

s, ineredibly low within living memory, 
He gave the impulse and set the 
e. As the chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 

Sys said in 1924, “he has been an honorary 
every college faculty, and his coun- 
helped to solve all educational prob- 
dent Goodnow, of the Johns Hopkins, 

t 4 hat is perhaps the most authoritative 


evidence of Mr. Eliot’s fruitful influence in 


\ rly fifty years ago, its first president, 
n, was entrusted by those appointed by 
s Hopkins to make use of the great gifts he 
to higher education with the organiza 
' this university, it was to you that they and 
for advice. For the counsel which you 
va we shall ever be grateful. For such 
as this institution has been able to render 
ise of American education we recognize 
that are in large measure indebted to you. 


endid and far-reaching as had been his 
Mr. Eliot, at 75, 
gan to rest by means of continuing labors. 


evements at Cambridge, 
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F ree 1 


without 


from routine, he became a public man 


place, “a great public character,” as 


social, edu 


Lowell called President Quincey. On 


cational, economic, humanitarian, national and 
international questions, he threw the light of 
his crystalline thought and expression. Ax 


cepted or contested, his opinions always stirred 


and often persuaded. These last seventeen years 
have been not the least memorable of a life 
beneficent y used and lived with constant zest 


his mind and 


Ot 
his 


inscriptions that have the relief of the choicest 


He was simple and benign 


language one thinks as of commemorative 


Syracusan coin. Many will remember, Harvard 
men of the classes among which the quinquen 
s falling fastest will 


his T he 


remember 


New York 


nial star of death 


best, the musie of voice. 


Time O- 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Education and the Good ,ERTRAND 


vy | 
RUSSELL. New Boni & Liveright. 
1926. $2.50 


¢ } 


AT some point in the career of a great scholar 


he pauses to write a treatise on education. So 
t was with Milton, Montesquieu, Diderot, 
Locke, Rousseau, Condoreet, Spencer, Huxley, 


We is, 


Bertrand 
erirand 


Herbart. Dewey, Gentile, Tagore. And 


Russell. who has not 


For one Li 
habit of thinking about the deta 


now 


been in the 


of educating the is remarkably sound 


young, it 


and consistent. 


The book should he reviewed by a iayman 
because it is written by a learned parent, but 
one can not resist the temptation of slaying a 
giant even if he doesn’t happen to be a pro 


fessional giant. I shall disagree with Mr. Rus 
sell on some points, but the fact is that his 
treatise is a really profound analysis of the 


It is a delightfully readable book, an oasis 
educational wri 
William 


I have never read an educational work 


in a 


With the exception ol the 


literary desert of 
works of 
James, 


contains 


which had so much literary charm. It 
information on child behavior which is familiar 


to the well-trained teacher but not to the lay 


man. On some controversial questions like sex 


education, moral instruction and competitive 


teacher and | 


athletics both the intelligent ay 
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man find the keen analysis to be expected from 
an eminent social philosopher. On certain so- 
cial aspects of education there is some particu- 
larly good counsel. The scholarly tone of the 
book is an excellent relief from the customary 
drab and prosaic pedagogical publications. It 
is a sincere and honest work, so honest that it 
may appear flippant to the pious person. 

There is considerable discussion of character 
education among school men. There is some 
indication that there is a renewed interest in 
direct moral instruction, although it has no 
basis of support in theory and never has jus- 
tified itself in practice. On this matter, Mr. 
Russell takes the position that moral instrue- 
tion must arise out of a situation and must 
never go beyond it. Love is not taught by 
indoctrination but is the result of the natural 
treatment of the child. “Parents who wish to 
be loved must behave so as to elicit love . 
The possibility of lying is a discovery, due to 
observation of grown-ups quickened by terror.” 

Mr. Russell is too prone to divide life into 
artificial segments. He treats intellectual edu- 
cation as a thing apart from character educa- 
tion and excludes questions of health (page 88) 
on the ground that they are to be settled by 
medical practitioners. Fortunately, America, 
England, Germany, Russia and Austria, con- 
trary to Mr. Russell’s segmentation, have re- 
cently incorporated health as a cardinal element 
in the public school program. The development 
of bodily vigor is an objective of supreme im- 
portance in the education of children in the 
school as well as in the home. 

“T am convinced that, if children up to the 
age of six have been properly handled, it is 
best that the school authorities should lay stress 
upon purely intellectual progress, and should 
rely upon this to produce the further develop- 
ment of character which is still desirable.” 
This deliberate separation and glorification of 
intellectual training can only have the effect 
of taking us back twenty-five years when edu- 
cation meant the acquisition of information. 
If we have learned anything it is that the 
educational process must be based upon the 
activities of life and it must conform to the 
nature of the child. The varied activities of 
life are integrated experiences in which skills 
and dispositions fuse with ideas. Now one 


element dominates and now another elemer: 
dominates, but never can they be separated 
In the social relations, in recreation, in bod 
activity, in home life, in vocational pursuit 
and in the enjoyment of art the intellee; 
element is only one factor always subordinas, 


to the activity itself. If we look into the lives 
of children nothing is more unnatural than the 


continuous pursuit of mental activity as » 
end in itself. Bodily activity, play, constry 
tion, movement, companionship, explorat 

and observation are characteristic of ¢| 

nature. 

This adherence to intellectual training as 
educational goal leads Mr. Russell to wha: 
seems to me to be an inconsistency, if not an 
absurdity. “It is a bad thing for intelligence, 
and ultimately for character, to let instruct 
be influenced by moral considerations.” H 
ean it be done? Earlier in the book we ar 
advised against competitive activities because 
they do not cultivate the kind of courage which 
one normally needs in life. We are exhorted 
to love children, for “neither character nor 
telligence will develop as well or as freely where 
the teacher is deficient in love.” We are t 
that divisions between races, nations and creeds 
should be treated as follies and then we are 
given a compact prescription for this particu- 
lar bit of ethical therapeutics. 

I am inclined to believe that Mr. Russ 
strictures are not against moral growth | 
rather against conventional character educa 
tion. If I understand him correctly he w 
set up a new system of virtues in place of the 
old. “I firmly believe that by proper physical, 
emotional, and intellectual care of the young, 
these qualities (the bases of an ideal character 
vitality, courage, sensitiveness, and intelligence 
could all be made very common [p. 61).” 
Vitality is a safeguard against envy and ir 
ritability. Fear and rage show an absence 
courage. Cruelty displayed in suppressing 
surrections is an offshoot of cowardice and de 
serves contempt. Humility is a means 
acquiring credit through self-abasement 
one should learn how to obey and no one s! 
learn how to command.” The development 
abstract sympathy such as is impersonal 
remote would remedy a large proportion 
the evils of the modern world. “There mus! 











reeds 
e are 


rticu- 











f observation, belief in the possibil- 


knowledge, patience and industry... 
‘; need of certain intellectual virtues 
open-mindedness I think myself 
des re to please and to cooperate should 


» and normal, but should be capable of 


vercome by other desires on certain im- 

id ( eeasions.” 
Mr. Russell charges (p. 32) that the Amer- 
tendeney to teach the child to spell only 
ords which he is likely to use will saer- 
the teaching of a large vocabulary. Mr. 
Russell's diffieulty arises from the fact that he 
es not distinguish between a spelling vocabu- 
i one which is used in reading and com- 


nication. He contends that Shakespeare 
Milton could not spell, but does not realize 

t is for that very reason that we wish to 
reduce the mechanical ability to spell to a mini- 

Concerning American education it would 
have been hardly possible for Mr. Russell to 
familiarize himself with the best educational 

terature. It is with considerable tolerance 

erefore that I wish to point out that it isn’t 

exactly fair to judge American tendencies in 
lucation from a reading of one volume edited 

Professor O’Shea, which is an admirable 

k of its kind but lacking in sustained and 

herent thought. Indeed it would be prepos- 
terous for any one, erudite scholar that he 
might be, to write on American education with- 

some knowledge of the writings of Dewey, 
Thorndike, Bobbitt, Kilpatrick, Bonser, Judd, 
Bagley, Rugg, Terman and others. 

Mr. Russell enunciates the principle that the 
curriculum should be made after we have de- 
cided what every one ought to know. In the 
first place, I submit that it is also necessary to 
determine what every one ought to be able 
to do and to be. However, granting Mr. Rus- 
sell’s position, it is hardly proper that he 

iid proceed to prescribe what shall be stud- 


-* 


since we are given no indication that any 
ne has made a satisfactory analysis to deter- 
mine what every one ought to know. Mr. 
tussell makes some shrewd guesses concerning 


tormal subjects which are now taught, but 
he does not and can not demonstrate that they 
ight to be known by every one. As a matter 


fant 


fact, in America, in the last ten years we 
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have been making some progress in discovering 
what every one should know, but the elements 
are hardly those suggested by the conventional 
subjects of geography, history, literature, mod 
ern languages, geometry, algebra, physics, chem 
istry and Latin, as set forth by Mr. Russell. 
A discussion of what children should learn in 
terms of the familiar conventional school sub 
jects is futile, because no one has demonstrated 
that they affect one’s habits of living. It is 
true that when we have completed an analysis 
of the “good life” we shall discover elements 
present in existing formal subjects which should 
be retained, but this is no justification for 
juggling the present branches of study as if 
they were indestructible entities. The very at 
tempt to determine exactly what words every 
one should learn to spell, which so irritated Mr. 
Russell, represents the kind of effort which is 
being made to eliminate opinion and guessing 
in building the curriculum. 

Perhaps Mr. Russell’s present work repre- 
sents the beginning of his exploration into a 
new field of inquiry. Let us hope that he and 
other British scholars will give to publie educa- 
tion the dignity which it deserves. 

Henry Harap 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL oF EDUCATION 


REPORTS 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF LATVIA 


PERHAPS the name Riga means more to most 
Americans than does Latvia, since Latvia, as 
an independent, sovereign state, of which Riga 
is the capital, came into being only some six 
years ago, while Riga, founded in 1201, has 
had an existence of seven hundred and twenty- 
five years. During this long period, no matter 
whether the ruling power was German, Polish, 
Swedish or Russian, Riga grew steadily in 
prestige and importance as a center of com 
merce and government. 

So, when the Latvian people, after centuries 
of subjugation to foreign rulers, gained their 
freedom and statehood, as one of the results of 
the World War, Riga easily maintained her 
primacy in business, trade and in political ad 
ministration. Furthermore, the number of na 
tionalities within her gates give her a cosmo 
politan outlook and quality. A recent census 
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shows that in Riga’s population of 350,000 
there are representatives of forty-six nationali 


ties. The eight leading elements are: 


Latvians 198,736 
Germans 43,792 
Jews 39,495 
Great Russians 27,648 
Poles 13,119 
Lithuanians 7,748 
Estonians 2.332 
White Russians 1,587 


Riga owes her importance to her situation, 
not far from the Gulf of Riga, on the noble 
River Dvina, which gives access by water far 
into Russia. She has direct rail connection with 
Moscow and, even under present conditions, an 
increasing volume of traffic, outward and in- 
ward, passes through this port. Under the old 
political order Riga was the seat of government 
for the Russian Baltie provinces, and the many 
fine buildings, erected to house the many bu- 
reaus, give the city an imposing appearance. 

Here, too, is where a study of the schools of 
Latvia naturally begins. The Polytechnie of 
Russian days is now transformed into the Uni- 
versity of Latvia, with eleven faculties and an 
enrolment, in 1924, of 6,378 students—4,470 
men and 1,908 women. Over seven nationali 
ties are found among the student body, for this 
question of minorities is one that pertains to 
all grades of instruction and constitutes a very 
vexing issue for the educational authorities. 

Since the population of Riga has decreased 
decidedly, as the result of the war and the con- 
sequent dislocation of trade and industry, her 
educational institutions of all grades, from uni- 
versity to elementary schools, are fairly well 
housed. A _ building oceupied under the old 
order by a famous high school of commerce, and 
in which the German minority schools are now 
largely centered is a remarkably fine structure. 
Public schools are supplemented by private in- 
stitutions. Among the latter is a strong trade 
school for Jewish boys, from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, which is supported largely 
on funds contributed by the Joint Distribution 
Committee (Hebrew) of New York City. 
When this school was visited in 1924, there 
was an enrolment of sixty, distributed as fol- 
lows: machine shop, 32; electro-technique, 14; 
woodworking, 14. 


A most significant new educational ent: 
in the Latvian system of instruction is p 
amid unusual surroundings and constitute 
illustration of the adage “Necessity 
mother of invention.”” When Riga 
height of prosperity, some fifteen year 
work was begun on a model hospita 
one of the newer sections of the « 
south side of the River Dvina. Funds 
cured from a prominent London banking | 
and the enterprise was nearing complet 
when, in August, 1914, the outbreak of 
a stop to all construction. Impoverished 
the war and without credit for the tim: 
city was forced to defer to a later dats 
hospital enterprise. 

Near the larger brick buildings that 
untenanted and unfurnished, are a num! 
one-story wooden structures that sugg: 


barracks of a cantonment, probably 
for special wards for isolation eases. \ 
the educational ministry undertook the 
lishment of courses for the training of tea 
for the elementary schools, some one |} 
happy idea of using these hospital huts ti 

a teachers institute (Skolotaju Instit 

its model practice school. So now, in p 
patients under treatment, one finds a cent 
buoyant, young, hopeful life, with 
hundred students, under the leadership 
thusiastic teachers, pursuing courses 
years in length in preparation for serv 
the common schools of Latvia. 

These young people largely come fr 
country districts. They give an impress 
earnest purpose and remind one of the st 
to be found in the smaller colleges and 
schools of the middle west in America. 
principal has succeeded, to a remarkable 
gree, in communicating to teachers and st 
his own fine devotion to the training of cl 
for the responsibilities of citizenship 
new democracy. The atmosphere of the 
was that of a happy family. 

There are three such institutes in Lat 
gaged in preparing teachers for the eler 
schools. Admission is based on the sat 
completion of six years’ work in the 
schools, so that the age of entrance is 
fourteen, though one gets the impress 


greater maturity of the students. The progra! 


of instruction consists of the genera! 














ht 


‘rnoons and 


¢ men and 


ns provided 
lent ly 


* her 





ddle schools with the addition of spe- 


fessional courses: religion and ethics; 


modern 





(mother tongue) ; 
French, German); bistory 


inguage 








<nglish, 
science, geography and geology; 


iphv: agricultural science; mathema- 


history; hygiene; physics; chem- 
man 1ip; drawing; modelling and de- 


sincing: housekeeping 


gymnastics ; 
hand work; 


yhy; 


psychology and intro 


philoso} pedagogies; methods in 


nt s ib ects ; music. 
ugh we would like to linger longer 
elightful nursery of learning, it is time 


; + 
wt 


r the main bridge, a fine structure of 


tal 


he city. The Dvina is crossed by 

ks one or more sections, destroyed dur- 
e war, and the pontoon bridge, built by 
jermans during their occupation of Riga, 
imaged by ice in the spring freshet of 
Both these bridges are now in opera- 
Our objective is a special school, the 
Institute, the origin of which attests 
her sons to Latvia. A native 
had number of 


Canada, when he learned that his land 


tion of 


e country, who spent a 


returned to Riga with the purpose of 
in some way in building up the new 
He found that there was a great lack 


hers of English and that, as a result, the 


ses in the schools in that language were far 


satisfactory. He therefore set to work to 
e and put into operation this institute, 
has an attendance of over two hundred 
women. The classes are held 
in a gymnasium. A 


books been 


evenings 


v of standard has 


English 


red through gifts from friends in Latvia 


An Club, under the 


ces of the institute, meets regularly in 


England. English 


I by the ministry of education. 
members, in addition to social gatherings, 
hear addresses from visitors from 
Britain and America. 

via, like other new republics of Europe, 
der the necessity of organizing and equip- 
Such 


on has been a challenge to initiative 


schools with very limited funds. 


An ingenious system of home- 
apparatus has been developed, whereby 
irn out all sorts of appliances for dem- 


ns, as balances, barometers, levers and 
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Holtz 


department 


even pieces as complicated as electric 
The of 


fairly bubbles over with excitement 


machines. director this 


as he ex 


hibits the results of his latest venture into this 
in the making and 


the 


field of invention. Training 


use of “home-made apparatus” is part of 


program of teachers’ duties 


Let us now turn our attention to the general 


plan of education which has been formulated 
and put into effect in the few years since the 
republic of Latvia has been established 
it is well to quote from such a good authority 


as Dr. Ernest Felsbergs, professor and former 


rector of the University of Latvia: 

The base of public instruction is the elementary 
school, free and compulsory, where the pupil spends 
six years, and which is preceded by the preparatory 


school and continued by the complementa: 


More advanced instruction is given in the 





schools, in vocational schools and in the 


ments of higher education. 
lom the Lat 


to 


As soon as they had won their free 


vian people held it to be their first 


organ 


ize schools, especially elementary and <« ympulsory. 





This task involved two essential 8 

(1) To open new schools and t extend those 
already in existence so as to provide instruction 
for all children from seven to fourteen years of 
age, and, if account is taken of complementary 
schools, to sixteen years of age—from seven to 
eight years of age in the preparatory school; eight 
to fourteen in the elementary school of six years 
and grades, and, after that, the complementary 
school. 

(2) To permeate the schools with a new spirit, 
in the first place, by substituting for Russian the 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction, and, 
in addition, to make such changes in the progran 


of studies and in the methods of instruction as are 


required by the new political conditions and by 


the needs of the new state of Latvia 
the 


The compulsory instruction in elementary 


schools is completed by optional courses in secon 


dary schools—general and vocational The pro 
gram of secondary studies requires four years be 
yond the elementary school. 
Secondary schools of general instruction are of 
four kinds: 
I. Gymnasia with Latin and Greek; 
II. Gymnasia with Latin and a modern la 
guage; 
III. Neo-Gymnasia with two modern languages 
IV. The Real School, which stresses mathemat 


ics and natural and physical sciences 
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In addition there are a school of pedagogy and needed in the economic life of Latvia 
teachers’ ins +s W ’ ses ive years } 
stitutes with courses of five years in structors are practical workmen and the art 


length... . . 
6 made are those in actual use in the ¢ 


The ministry of education seeks to increase the . 
There is thus an automatic control { 


number of vocational schools and to perfect their ‘. 
organization. A great obstacle to this policy ap ost ng reesesigen pen remenipies we 
pears in the deeply rooted disposition of the people Some of the boys are from farms and are |; 
to send their children to secondary schools of gen- ing to do such jobs in metal and woody 


eral education. form part of the routine work of a count 


tablishment where a smith or a carpenter 
Therefore it has not been easy to build up available. The printing shop turns out f 
schools devoted to vocational training—elemen- and circulars for official use in government 
tary and secondary. Yet some progress has reaus and has even done all the typograp| 
been made as shown by this statement: work on a magazine. School equipment 
made in the carpenter shop and, on the 
1919-20 1923-24 of a recent visit, the head instructor 
Secondary vocational schools in with pride a number of beehives to f 
; Latvia ‘ 14 order. (Latvia, it may be said, is famous { 
Elementary vocational schools its honey.) Harrows and pumps for use 
in Latvia , : , 
. : farms are among the products of the forge 1 
Number of pupils in vocational 


eat 1.128 3 999 and the machine shop. Crude as is this R 
sc is pie Ome 


trade school, it marks a great advance over th 
» . : wasteful system of apprenticeship, which 
There were also three such schools for minori- bes, PI I , 
supplanting. 

A commendable effort is being mac 
serve the distinctive native arts and crafts 


ties. The ministry of agriculture had under its 
control, in 1923-24, thirty-seven schools with 
1,648 pupils and 104 instructors. 

In January, 1925, a trade school of somewhat 


] 


le ft pre 


the country. Some of these designs are of grea 
antiquity and have proved capable of elabor: 


unusual character was opened in Riga. The ; : 
tion as to both form and color. Each year ar 


secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation—Brackett Lewis—offered to put at the 
disposal of the school authorities an extensive 
equipment that had been used for the voca- 
tional training of prisoners-of-war at the 
Wiinsdorf camp near Berlin. The building was 
provided by the municipality of Riga, while 
the expenses of operaticn were met by the min- 
istry of education. Courses are offered in these 
trades: typesetting; press work; bookbinding; 
carpentry and joinery; forging; and machine 
shop practice. The pupils are from fifteen to 
thirty years of age, the majority being about 
eighteen. It has been found necessary to pay 
each pupil a small allowance, as they come from 
families so poor that they could not afford to 
allow the children to remain in school without 
such a grant. Then the institution is operated 


exhibit of industrial art is held in the Nat 
Palace and a comparison of the products fro: 
year to year shows distinet advance. 

That the people of Latvia are devoted t 
cause of education is made clear when one ¢ 
siders the difficulties in the way of organ 
and putting into operation a system of genera 
instruction. The country had suffered cruelly 
during the Great War and in the fighting that 
followed with soldiers of fortune and with t! 
Bolsheviki and which continued down t 
year 1920. Nearly the entire country was 0\ 
run at one time by the Red Troops 


Soviets. 


At the time when Latvia came into existe! 
about 29 per cent. of the corn area was 
Everyone who saw, in 1918, the vast stretc! 


éé ° ” 
) y s k y s > “nroductive s . 
on W hat is known as the “productive shop wen lend eueseem with teatier and bee 
basis as the proceeds from the sale of articles ,,5¢ easily forget the sadness of the sigh 


made is an important part of the income. infinite, painstaking labor our farmers hav 
In spite of the obvious limitations under formed these desert plains again into f 


which the school works, it is obviously sueceed- although there was a great lack of 
ing and is furnishing a type of training much proper farming tools. 
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In the 
ns 11,568 dwellings, 16,680 stables 

7,519 hay barns and 10,417 
The 


feures for 1920 show an excess of 152,- 


of the livestock was lost. 


dings were completely destroyed. 


es and are eloquent of the loss of man 
The national finances were in disorder 
nal eredit at a low ebb. School build 
he rural areas and in the smaller towns 
ces had been destroyed. Equipment 
tirely inadequate. As before the estab- 
f the Latvian Free State the instruc- 


been largely conducted in Russian in 


ls, text-books and other materials for 
were practically wanting. As late as 
was not unusual to see pupils copying 
ackboards the lesson for the next day, as 
s means the teacher provided the text. 
ams of instruction were to be prepared. 
hers were to be trained. 
ew of 
has been accomplished in popular educa- 
As early 


these conditions, the record of 


n the last six years is notable. 

as December, 1918, the National Council adopted 

aw on compulsory education. In April, 1920, 

Council of Ministers put into effect a statute 

viding for optional secondary and vocational 

s. Legislation was also enacted, as early 

is December, 1919, regarding the organization 
schools for the several minorities. 

Consider also the increase in the budget of 

the Ministry of Publie Instruction. 


Expenses in 
Lats 

169,908.66 
1,590,623.69 
3,099,081.22 
8,140,108.75 
11,965,321.96 
13,387 ,116.00 


Receipts in 
Lats! 
21,903.40 
216,691.99 
»291,728.00 
866,289.50 
1,130,114.00 
1,407,819.00 


ae 


the success in organizing the system of ele- 

mentary education is seen from these data: 

In the school year 1919-20 there were 1,054 

ementary schools, with 90,766 pupils and 2,592 
hers, in which instruction was given in the 
an language and 212 schools, with 27,503 
ls and 1,166 teachers, for minorities. The 

‘a's for this year were: 1,266 schools; 181,269 


1 Lat =5.20 to $1.00. 
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pupils and 3,758 teachers. During the year 


1923-24 there were 1,435 Latvian schools with 


120,765 pupils and 4,473 teachers and for the 


minorities 439 schools, 43,102 pupils and 2,291 


The totals for all schools were 1,874 
6,764 


teachers. 


schools; 163,867 pupils and teachers 
While this 
true that, as late as 1923-24, of children from 
33,540 not attend 


the children 


increase is encouraging it Is still 
seven to fourteen there were 
ing school or almost a quarter of 
ot compulsory school age. 

In the field of secondary education, there were 
also many difficulties to be overcome. Apart 
from the question of funds the entire scheme 
was to be organized and a course of study to 
be prepared in accordance with the require 
Text-books 


be written in the Latvian language and, 


ments of the new order. were to 
as that 
tongue was comparatively undeveloped, a scien 
tifie had to be Then 


there was the lack of properly trained teachers 


nomenclature devised. 


Here, also, progress has been made and since 
the year 1919-20 the record of growth is as 
follows: 

LATVIAN AS LANGUAGE 


SCHOOLS USING 


OF INSTRUCTION 


Number 


of Schools Enrollment Teachers 
4,835 479 


11,927 1,002 


Year 
1919-20 
1923-24 

ScHOOLS FoR MINORITIES—(GERMAN, RUSSIAN, 
JEWISH, WHITE RUSSIAN, POLISH) 
Number 

Year of Schools Enrollment 

1919-20 29 2,780 
7 


1923-24 50 


Teachers 


566 
Obviously the minorities are being given op 
portunity to develop their secondary schools. 
The general oversight and direction of the 
educational system of Latvia is vested in a min 
Minis 


In addition to its responsibilites for 


istry of public instruction (Izglitibas 
terija). 
elementary, secondary and vocational schools, 
this ministry has a certain control over such in 
stitutions, more or less autonomous and indepen 
dent, as the University of Latvia, Academy of 
Fine Arts, the Conservatory of Latvia, State 
Library, National Museum, National Archives, 


State Opera and Theater. 
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But the most important function of the min- 
istry of public instruction is that discharged by 
its department of schools under three divisions 
—elementary, secondary and vocational educa- 
tion. A special division, that of “The Minori- 
ties,” with five sections—German, Jewish, Great 
Russian, Polish and White Russian—directs the 
schools for children of other nationalities than 
The 
a liberal spirit in giving much latitude to mi- 
methods of 
This policy is in striking contrast to 


Latvian. Latvian government has shown 


nority schools in programs and 
teaching. 
the practical prohibition of native schools by the 
Russian authorities for several decades before 
the outbreak of the World War. 

That the Latvian people were able in so short 
a time to construct their own system of educa- 
tion is due in large measure to their success in 
maintaining a national cultural life in spite of 
the brutal repression of the policy of “Russifi- 
cation,” which prevailed from 1890 till 1918, 
with a brief let-up after the uprising of 1905. 
The intellectual aspirations of the people were 
expressed through activities fostered by the re- 
markable system of cooperative societies, which, 
as economic and not political do not seem to 
have been banned by the Russian officials. 
Under the auspices of these and other such or- 
ganizations funds were raised, schools founded, 
books published, theaters maintained, exposi- 
tions and conferences held and eoncerts organ- 
ized. Subsidies were provided for students, 
Just one illustration may 
help to show how vital was this intellectual life. 
There is a notable collection of the folk songs 
of Latvia in seven volumes, each of from 600 
to 1,000 pages, and containing about 30,000 dif- 
ferent selections, which, with variations, amount 
to over 200,000 titles. 
of loving, patriotic and patient scholarship is 
that of one man—Kristian Baron. There are 
few, if any, schools where one does not find his 
portrait. 

As the Latvian pecple trace their origin to 
the cradle of the Indo-European branch of the 
human family, and, as their language is reputed 
to be, with the exception of Lithuanian, the 
nearest to the primitive speech of the Aryan 
peoples, the preservation of these folk songs 
from oblivion may prove a definite contribution 
to our knowledge of the origin and remote past 


artists and authors. 


This monumental work 
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of the peoples, who, after much wanderine 
finally made their homes on the contiy ye 
Europe. , 
But to return to the consideratio, 
school system. The elementary schoo] ; 


includes these subjects: 


Jay 1anehir 
Penmanship 
Handwork 

Modern lar 4 


glish, Frey 


Religion 
Mathematics 
Geography 
Drawing 
Modelling 


Lettish language 


German 
History 
Natural sciences Singing 
Home geography Gymnastics and 

While emphasis is laid on the teaching of t} 
Latvian language and on the history and geog 
raphy of Latvia, latitude is given the minorit; 
schools to adapt their programs to their 
In White Russian se} 


more time is given to that language than to La’ 


language and history. 


} 


In the Hebrew schools, stress is laid 


vian. 
Jewish history, Hebrew, the Bible and the Ta 


mud. Elementary schools, in towns and cities 
begin September 1, and with the exception 
a vacation from October 26 to November 
continue in December 22. These 
schools reopen about January 7, and are 
session, save a break of tun days at Easter, t 
the middle of June. 
in the school year. 


session till 


There are about 261 days 
Schools in the country be 
gin about October 1, after the harvest is gat! 
ered and there is 
later opening than city schools, by shorter vaca 


some compensation tor the 
tions. The daily session in cities is from 5 
A. M. till 2:00 P. M. but the younger sch 
children do not remain all the time in scho 
The minimum wage of elementary sch 
teachers in Latvia ranges from $17.50 per mon! 
—twelve payments a year—to $28.50 per mont 
according to education and training and pre 
Then there is an additiona 
allowance of eight per cent. of the salary 


) 


vious experience. 
each member of the teacher’s family, suc! 
ances to be not less per month than $1.60 1 
more than $3.20. The lowest salary of a midd 
school teacher is about $300 a year, without 
family allowance, and the highest, 
director of a middle school, is $600. 
Comparison with American wage scales mus' 
be made with an understanding of the !ov 
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¢ in Latvia. Then, it is an agri- ministry of education, on detailed courses ef in 


ntry, and experience shows, even in struction and on presentation of methods in the 
t country areas have many capable — ¢lass-room. 

and women who are available for Any exhibit of the educational activities of 
sitions in spite of low salaries. this young republic, to be complete, should in 


schools in Latvia are of the follow- clude some account of the progress made by 


its higher institutions of learning, in the exten 
sion of libraries, in the fostering of musie and 


Sch 's—General.1 
hools—Gener« the drama, in the cultivation of art and in the 


Real schools—four years’ course. output and quality of texts and literature. It 


Neo-gymnasia—tfour years” course. seems best, however, to limit this article to the 


Girls" gymnasia—tour years’ course. more salient features of the common and sec 
Viddle Schools—V ocational. ondary schools, as basic in the cultural life of 
Technical—four years. the people. 
Commercial—four years. Now, in closing, a word or two as to Latvia 
Teachers’ institutes—five years. as a country. According to the census of June, 
sia. 1920, there was a population of 1,596,131 (721, 
Real gymnasia?—six years’ course. 927 males and 874,204 females). On January 
Classical gymnasia—six years’ course. 1, 1923, the estimate was for a population of 
about 1,886,000, while by January 1, 1924, the 
the ease of the elementary schools, there total had risen to 2,552,000, as the result of the 
tandard program for the secondary schools, return of Latvians from Russia. Of the pres 
mon to all institutions of this grade, ent population 80 per cent. are Latvians. While 
s eonsiderable commerce through Riga 


h subjects are added according to there 1 
of school. The subjects pre- and Libau and some manufacturing, the prin 


vpe 

r esomiiere schools by the ministry cipal economic resources of Latvia are found in 
yn. in August, 1924, are as follows: agriculture. Betore the war, 60 per cent. of 
the people were engaged in farming and related 

Philosophy (introduc occupations, and the proportion is probably 

tion ) arger now as factories have not as yet recov 

Penmanship ered from the destruction by war and from the 

Handiwork and house loss of the Russian market. The government 

keeping for girls. considers that the fostering farming is a 

Modern language I chief concern of the state. As in Estonia, its 
Modern language II 


near neighbor, Latvia has put into effect sweep 
Modern language ITI I 


Geography with cos ing egreran reforms, whereby great estates 

mography and geol Latifundia—have been broken up and distrib 

ogy uted among smal! landowners. That there was 

Singing need of such a change is clear, as before the 

stry with miner- Gymnastics distribution, seventy-two out of every one hun 

gy and technol- dred inhabitants were without land of their own 

While the peasants, who were proprietors, had 

very small holdings, the Barons, many of whom 

mmissions of Latvian secondary school were Germans, possessed enormous estates, run 
are engaged, in cooperation with the ning into thousands of acres. 


" . : ; i i the transite wners eant, in 
s who have finished the six years’ course At first, the transfer of ownership meant, 


elementary schools are admitted to the mid some Cases, a falling off in product on, but since 
s without examination. 


ls who have finished the four years’ course in the condition of agriculture. When the new 


1920 there has been a gratifying improvement 


elementary schools are admitted without ex- system of land-holding, of peasant proprietor 


+ 


o the gy 
to the gymnasia. ship, is fully in effect, and, when the extensive 
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program for agricultural education is in opera- versity. In the main, they were of sop) 


tion, the returns from farming should put Lat- standing. 
via in a strong financial position. At the beginning of the second sem, ster 
Her currency has been stabilized and is now’ writer asked each student in the respectiv: 
on a gold basis. The national budget shows an sections to rate or evaluate his work 
excess on the right side. The government is 
functioning in orderly fashion. Democracy is whether he thought his work was A, RB, 
in this ease justified by her children. The Lat- F standing, this being the grading | 
vian people do not seek to extend their bounds adopted by the liberal arts college. Also, each 
or increase their domains. They wish peace student was asked, in addition to making thi: 
with their neighbors so that they may develop _ self-rating, to rate five members of the clas 
their own cultural and economic life, both giv- whose work he considered he could best eva 
ing and receiving in their relations with other ate. Final grades in courses are given ont 
nations. America may well extend understand-_ the registrar about a month after the begin 
ing and good wishes to this ancient people born of the second semester; consequently no studer 
anew into the life of freedom. knew the grade given to him by the teacher 
Those failing in the course did not participate jy 
Some ScHoo.u STATISTICS, SCHOOL YEAR the rating, as such students are not permitted 
1923-24 to continue with the course the second semester 
Number of persons, ages seven to sixteen The students in the classes were aware o! 
(compulsory school age) . 354,873 grades which they had made on two quizzes du 
School enrollment — 7,849 ing the semester, but final examination grades 
(Elementary and middle schools.) were not divulged. Therefore, the individual 
estimates were probably based upon the results 
obtained in the two quizzes plus what th 
thought they had accomplished on the final 
amination, as well as judgments concerning thi 
general character of their work in the « 


Enrollment per 1,000 population 
Number of teachers ‘ 


(Men, 4,769; Women, 4,499.) 

Net cost of schools to state $1,885,646.00 
Per capita of population cost 1.13 
They were admonished by the instructor to 1 
themselves as honestly as they could, as 
rating they gave to themselves would have : 
effect upon their standing in the course. Judg 
ments made about friends were based, 
probability, upon the general character 
responses in class and possibly some knowledg 


Cost per pupil . , 11.23 


(Primary schools, $6.21; Secondary 
schools, $29.05.) 


WiLuiaM ORR 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND °F the friend’s conduct in other courses 
STATISTICS other words, a knowledge of the student’s « 


pacity may have influenced judgments in cet 
COMPARISON OF TEACHER AND STU- tain cases. Of course, many factors may ope! 
DENT ESTIMATES OF GRADES ate here, and it is neither possible nor teasibi 
THe purpose of this study is threefold: (1) to try to enumerate them. 
To make a comparison of the teacher’s estimate The writer used two norms as a basis of « 
of the worth of a student in a course with that parison. He took his own grade representing 
of the student’s estimate of himself; (2) a com- the individual’s standing in the class as ©! 
parison of the teacher’s estimate of individual norm and determined whether the self-estimat 
students with those made by the student’s fellow or judgments made about a friend weré 
classmates, and (3) a comparison of the stu- agreement with the norm, (2) a judgment re] 
dent’s rating of himself with his rating by his resenting an overestimate of the individu 
classmates. The judgments represented in this’ worth, or (3) a judgment which was an uncer 
study were made by students in four different estimate. Also each individual’s rating of hi 
sections of psychology I at Washington Uni- self was taken as standard and compared 


oO! 


1? 


wit 
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ven him by his friends in the class that there are 173 judgments which represent 


basis as suggested in the above  overestimations, taking the teacher’s estimate as 


norm, 73 which are underestimates, and 363 


| shows the results of a comparison of judgments in agreement with the teacher’s rat- 


self-estimates. The numbers refer ing. Expressed in terms of percentage, the 


| judgments which were made by overestimates, underestimates and agreements 


ai 
lent relative to his estimated standing are 28.4, 11.9 and 59.6, respectively. 
rse. It will be observed that nineteen 
-erestimated their worth in the course, TABLE II. COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES OF 
underestimated, while eighty-four FRIENDS WITH TEACHER 
with the judgment of the teacher. Stated Grade Over Under Agree Total 
s of percentage, taking 122, or the total — 
>) 
; as 100 per cent., the percentages for rs : ang 
ition, underestimation and agreement ‘ 9: , e12 
15.57 and 68.86, respectively. In 
tion it should be stated that over- 
or underestimation means that the =: " 
; . Total 173 
cave himself a grade higher than that 
the instructor or one that was lower. ; >a 
A comparison of Tables I and II suggests 
ple, if a student, who was rated by 


; that there is a greater tendeney t veres , 
ructor as a C student, gave himself a B, gz dene’ o overestimate 


- the standing of friends than t verestimate 
dgment was placed in the B class and con- = oe 


i 
iufu 


. , one’s own worth or standing in a course In 
an overestimation. If the same student 


: : other words, an individual is a better judge of 
ven himself an E, the judgment would ; 
: , the character of his performance in class than 
placed in the E class and considered , 
ae 7 he is of the performance of his neighbor, as- 
lerestimation. The same rule applies for ; n 
suming the teacher’s norm to be reliable. There 
standards of comparison in this paper. 
appears to be a greater tendency to overesti 
. . mation 1 > rher grades i ’ - 
CoMPARISON OF TEACHER AND SELF ation in the higher grades than in the lower 


ESTIMATE grades. 


It is of interest to know how the average 

Under Agree Total é 

agreement of ratings compares with that of the 

5 ' instructor. To ascertain this fact the writer 

us : selected fifty students who had been rated by 

"aa , at least five different individuals in the class. 

Having done this, it was determined whether the 

_ average judgments were in agreement or dis 

19 19 agreement with the teacher’s estimate. Out of 

the fifty cases there were thirty-five students 

II presents in tabular form a compari- who were rated in agreement with the norm and 

idgments made about friends with those fifteen whose average ratings were in disagree 
teacher. The numbers here refer to in- ment with the teacher’s estimate. 

judgments and not to cases. Obviously, A greater tendency to disagreement seems to 

members of the class would be rated prevail when the student’s rating of himself is 

‘ten than others. Some individuals were taken as the norm and compared with the rating 

ed at all, whereas one individual was of him by members of the class. Table III 

twenty different people. Interestingly shows such a comparison. Here the student’s 

n the case of this individual there was’ estimate of himself, instead of that of th 

r cent. agreement between the judgment teacher, is taken as the standard of comparison 

teacher and estimates made by her fel- and compared with his friends’ ratings. It will 

ates. She was an outstanding A stu- be observed that there are 573 judgments, of 

By consulting the table it will be seen which 203 are overestimates, 52 are underesti 
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mates and 318 are in agreement. The same fig- 
ures expressed in terms of percentages, taking 
573 as 100 per cent., are 35.43, 9.08 and 55.49, 
Taking the 
norm, there appears to be a 


respectively. student’s evaluation 
of himself as the 
relatively small tendency for his friends in the 


The 


agreement are much greater, and the chances of 


class to underestimate him. chances ot 


overestimation are greater when the student’s 


estimate of himself is taken as the standard than 
Such 


taken as norm. 


best be 


when the teacher’s 1s 


comparisons as these can shown 1n a 


separate table. 
TABLE III COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES OF 
FRIENDS WITH SELF 


Grade Over Under 


Total 


Table IV shows in terms of percentages the 


amount of agreement, over- and underestima- 


tion and total disagreement (over- plus under 
estimation) for the three types of comparison. 
there 


in judg- 


I believe we are safe in concluding that 


is the least amount of disagreement 
ments when the teacher’s estimate of a student 
is compared with the student’s estimation of 
himself. It 


tendency to underestimation is relatively slight 


is interesting to observe that the 


in all the comparisons made, although the ten- 


dency to overestimation and underestimation 


ToTraL COMPARISONS OF AGREEMENT 


AND DISAGREEMENT 


TABLE IV. 


Total 


Comparison Agree Over Under Disagree 


Teacher with 


student 68.86 31.14 


Teacher with 
friends 40.4 
Student 


friends 


with 
44.51 


is the same when the teacher and student judg- 


ments are the basis of comparison. 
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The following conclusions seem to bh. 
on the basis of the data: 
(1) When the 


norm, there appears to be equal tende 


teacher’s grads 


and underest imate then 


students to over 
The agreement with the norm is greater 
the total disagreement. 

(2) With the teacher’s grade as norm, there 
is a greater tendency for students to overesti- 
mate than to underestimate their class 


&ssoci- 


ates. But here the agreement with the norm 
is greater than the disagreement. 


(3) There appears to be a greater tendency 


for students to overestimate the standi: 
friends or associates than to overestimate 
own standing. 


(4) The average agreement of ra 


by students compares favorably with the 
of the 
(5) A greater tendency to disagreement pre- 


instructor. 


vails when the student’s rating of himss 
taken as the norm and compared with the rat 
ing of associates than when the teacher’s rating 
is taken as the standard of comparison 


The 


study as this are tentative. 


conclusions to be drawn from 
Certain questions 
are suggested, however, which might profitably 
be considered by gathering further d: 
sumably, no teacher would hold that he is 
fallible or incapable of making errors in ratin 
students. Therefore, we might ask, Should 
teacher seek the cooperation of students in 
ing, or modify his own rating in the light 


class 


the judgments of other members of the 
Would every student pass the course if graded 


by fellow students? Some of the frank judg- 


ments of those who participated in this expen- 
ment would lead the writer to believe that such 
would not be the case regardless of the type ot 
work done. Also we may ask, Should students 
be taught to rate themselves more accurately? 
is an extremely desirable character- 
May it not also 


Again, 


Insight 
istic of the social personality. 
be as important on this side? 
students be taught to evaluate accurately 
worth of their associates? Such deman 
often placed upon individuals in actual 
situations. 
Pavut L 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 








